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AN INTBODUCTOBY LBTTEB 

Mt Deab Mbs. Goldsberbt: 

I have been very much interested in the little stories and sketches 
which you have been submitting to The Independent. There is a 
remarkable quality in your words which is quite unlike anything I 
have ever seen. They seem to have that inherent value which the 
people who are advocating futurism in literature have been trying to 
get, with marked unsuccess. You seem to have got this quality and 
your words have an extraordinary way of conveying emotions directly 
in many cases without the medium of the intellect. 

I have been so much interested that it has occurred to me that many 
other people might see the same qualities in your work which I see 
and I have been wondering if it would not be a good idea for you to 
try to publish these in a book with an introduction to the effect that 
they were something entirely new in writing and something which indi- 
cates new possibilities for the future. If this thought interests you I 
should like to have the chance to talk it over with you and see if per- 
haps I might not help you to approach some publishers with this end 
in view. 

H<^ing to hear from you soon, I am 

Very truly yours, 

William Roger Burungame. 
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BETWEEN the dark and the daylight, Ted and I 
have our party every evening. If it is a rainy 
night, we watch at the window. The trees drip rain 
from every green feather, the gutter carries an 
ephemeral fleet of white sails. Suddenly, the street- 
lamps wink; the black asphalt is all shining and thin 
yeUow rivulets of light flicker along it. Yellow, wet, 
most tenuous of ribbands, from the street lamps. And 
the window-pa^e is a miracle ; every drop that shattered 
globe against it made a spatter of silver and turned 
the common glass into rare blown-glass. And every gas- 
lamp down the rain-blurred street is set in a prismic 
cross of rays fine as eyelashes ; delicate as a painted 
bubble. And the drug-store window drops rainbow- 
smears out on the wet pavement; orange and blue and 
green. 

We tie a string to an apple-stem, Ted and I. We 
pick the very biggest and reddest; because the red is 
so red as the apple roasts. And we pile up the red 
coals; daintily sorting to this side and the other side. 
We pile them slowly and dally with the pleasure. We 
watch the ashes siftering and settling. We puncture 
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with the poker the little boiling globules of tar on a 
burning coal and lazily listen to the babble and wheed- 
ling of the flames ; the silken singings and purrings of 
it and the broken small laughters and delicate sighings 
of it. Ted and I. And always Ted leans over from my 
lap to scoop up handfuls of the warmth thus laughter 
and sigh and song-distilled, and leans back to pour the 
handfuls upon my head. And kisses me. And O, so 
sweet are Ted's kisses. In the hollow in my throat his 
lips search out the hidden heart of me; and then, ^^I 
love you so dear," says Ted. With croodlings over my 
head clasped in his arms and sweets of the unutterable- 
ness of speech from his eyes. 

Then, the apple. 

Always, the apple that is lord of the basket since the 
bigger big one was eaten last night. Ted ties the string 
to the stem. And I hitch the other end of the string to 
the leg of the mantel clock. And there it is ; a big apple 
tilting to and fro on the ruddy waives. 

Then, that hollow in my shoulder. The blessed angels 
made that hollow just to the measurement of the head 
it was made for. Ted's head. It just fits. But, of 
course, then, that tender hollow, soft and dear, the 
angels give to women 'twixt breast and the shoulder tip. 

Pat and pat and pat, moves Ted's hand against my 
cheek. Slow and slow and cling of velvet fingers. And 
we assemble our guests. Ah, now, how did you know 
'tis the Three Little Pigs come first? Why, they oJ- 
waifs come first to our party, those Three Little Pigs. 
Jaunty, satin-clean, wee-hoofed, always first, those 
dear little brats of Three Little Pigs. 

And rU huff, AND I'll puff, AND I'LL BLOW 
YOUR HOUSE DOWN ! 

Ted always gives the same ecstatic wriggle. It is so 
deliciously fraught with threat and danger. And he as- 
sures me, protectingly, if the window chance just then 
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to rattle and shake, "It ain't a sure 'nuff wolf," though 
he draws the fortress of my arms just a bit closer about 
him. And always sighs a man-sigh of content when 
the wolf comes splash into the chimney-pot and we've 
covered him in under pot-cover and let The Little Tin 
Soldier and The Big Bear and The Middle-Sized Bear 
and The Wee Wee Bear and The Forty Thieves in to 
our party ; all on their behaviors. 

Between whiles, we twirl the string. Ted twirls it 
and I hold Ted. We bend ravished ears to catch first 
creak of the bursting skin. We squeal with anticipa- 
tion when there is a tiny report and piff-paff of steam 
and out from the crack puffs a borme-bouche. 

"Doosn't the smell of it tas' good,'* sighs Ted. 

All our company keeps respectful silence while Ted 
and I hearken the unprisoned juices sing. 

Down on the hearth is a saucer to catch the nectar 
drippings and Ted's finger makes trial trips. And 
Ted's apple-fragrant tongue shows pink between his lips 
as he lolls back into that hollow in my shoulder. My 
Ted! And the gold of his hair gilds my sleeve, stars 
the fire-light with golden sparkles. And darkness would 
shine, were his eyes the only lamps in it ! 

We like the ice-rimed days. They are so iridescent 
and bespangled. Along the curb each shrunken weedy 
stalk is in a corselet of ice. Cobweb ice-films lie deli- 
cately light on the grass as though palpable atmos- 
pheres frozen into aerial pattern ; wisps and sprays of 
f ragilest pattern, frost-films that a finger's touch would 
mar. But it is gone when the sunshine comes by and 
the little shrunk weeds droop along the curb, the grass- 
blsides look lone and cold as the winds riffle them. 

All summer that patch of grass was just one breath- 
less song. Sweet, sweet, sweetest song ever the year's 
pl«iary dropped in a door-yard. Ted's house and 
mine is a little thing, set upon a terrace. It is one of 
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a row; but t:hough all the roofs are angle and eave 
alike, Ted's house and mine seems most beautiful and 
palace-big and palace-fine. Because its narrow wood 
steps in-and-up from the street, open into such beau- 
tiful furnishing of love. And that green armful of 
yard is burstingful of song. First, too low for any 
ears to hear but Ted's ears and mine. 

"The Fiddlers is arrove," he announced, his face an 
auroral shining. 

"Sure.?" I doubted at him. 

"Precious, they w/*' he dared me back; and the two 
hands that had been held, jewel-box, before him, spilled 
a cricket into my lap. 

A little out-picket of summer that he had unturned 
from the cat-a-corner where wood steps and the brick 
sidewalk and the descending small terrace met. He had 
dug out a "Treasure-house," there last summer. 

Do you know what a "Treasure-house" is? 

You get your mother's flannel-cake turner, and your 
mother's best scissors. Sometimes the gift of the scis- 
sors is just assumed. But when you discover bronze 
flecks of rust, what could you say when Ted melts 
adorably into your arms and says "Precious, I planted 
a gold penny 'n I'm goin' to give you a great big gold 
mine, fen my penny sprouts"? 

You put a cigar-box into the hole the cake-turner 
dug, and you fit back over it, later, the oblong of turf 
the scissors cut out, for a lid. 

And when you've put in your "treasures," the piece 
of turf goes over, carefully trodden down lest robbers 
find and break through and steal. 

Then you wait for the penny to sprout. 

That was where Ted found the cricket. And he told 
me it was borned from the morning-glory seed he had 
planted when he sowed his gold penny. 

So, we loosened a brick in the hearth and put the 
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cricket there. And that night the little house was filled 
to eave and jamb with elfin strains. Sure, "the Fiddlers 
was arrove." And I had to waken Ted. I knew I'd 
betray it, and Ted would mourn because he had not 
heard. 

"Ted, Ted, listen," I whispered into his dreams. 

The firelight made rosy wainscot and the shadows 
hung dusky tatters in its fringes. The elfin wee fiddling 
searched out remotest rafter in the small house. It 
pervaded the roseate gloom with strange, melodic 
strains and into Ted's sleep-drowned senses. I could see 
his drowsy blink, the sparkles on the long gold-tipped 
brown eyelashes, the glint of his eyes. And the smile 
that spread even to his crown of gold. 

"O," he gasped, in utter ecstasy, "It's my cricket 
a-crickin' !" 

We take walks, sometimes, in the early trailings of 
dusk when the sun-gold veins them. Ted always locks 
the front door; slips hand into mine with a kiss on it, 
and we go adventuring. 

He always passes the time o' day with every cat and 
dog we encounter. 

Perhaps our conversation is like this : 
^AMi he beautiful. Precious !" 
^No," I answer, "he is so ugly it hurts." 

"But Mn*t he nice. Precious !" 

"No," I answer; "he is just a common little cur." 

"But ain't he a dear little common cur !" 

Then I succumb. And the manifold fibs I have 
fibbed over yellow dogs and motley cats and motherless 
kittens ! But I can*t take them in. Ted and I would 
have to scoop out a "treasure house" to live in if I 
accepted every cat and dog he introduces to me as a 
friend of his in our walks to take the air. 

Ted does not call me mother. Nor do I know where 
he got the names he names me. I think they are di- 
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vine ; his heart's very whitest blossoms. It's **Precious" 
every other word or two; with "Lovely Dear" and 
**Treasure" and "Sweetness." Sometimes when he 
dreams out loud I catch the soft babblings, ** Treasure, 
Treasure,** and I know Ted is telling me in turn the 
fairy sloughs of sleep and the rainbow lore of dreams. 

And not for all of Hadassah's Orient weaves and jew- 
els of jade and jewels of earth or ocean would I give one 
of these the jewel names from my baby's heart. Never, 
never! Nor for a stairway of stars, the wood steps to 
Ted's wee house and mine. 

Ted used to beg for some babies. There were twins, 
down the next square, and for a while Ted would not 
be comforted. He wanted a twin. 

"Please det me some babies," he coaxed, head in the 
love hollow as we went a journey 'cross ocean in our 
rocker. 

"But my lap is only just big enough for you," I 
pleaded. 

His arms gripped me in a sudden fervor. He had not 
thought of having to share that. He was quiet for a 
long time, but the velvet palm clung to my face with 
fervid caress and the soft little body hugged close. 

"Well, never mind. Precious," he finally said. "I 
fink I don't want a trin to come now." 

But the renunciation cost him a struggle. 

He asks questions ; and says things. 

"// they's a rainbow Vill we see some babies comin' 
down it?" 

**Fot did God dig the hole with fen He made the 
ocean?" 

"Fen my foot goes to sleep fot makes that buzzin' 
sound in it?" 

"We jus' die to see fot heaven's like, don*t we?" 

Back in the very borders of childhood I loved babies. 
I loved them so that very early, very earnestly, I began 
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praying for a baby, some time; over against the time 
when I should be grown up enough; with childish sure- 
ness that God coidd not ignore nor evade the saved-up 
prayers. 

And when, years, years after / knew! Even now, I 
cannot recall, without sudden, sweet strangle of tears 
in my throat, the divine humility, the ineffableness that 
suffused all my being when I knew! 

If 

And my baby and I went softly in the very shadow of 
the Almighty those sacrament-days. Those prophecy 
days, when my prayer and I were drawing nearer and 
nearer to meeting and recognition. I could not have 
breathed aloud, how the blood sung through my veins ; 
how my heart went as to sound of timbrel and lute and 
burnt incense of altars, down the hours to the ap- 
pointed meeting of my baby and me — face to fcice. 

Was it wonder, then, that the heart chording its first 
beat to beat of the heart it lay under, was a very honey- 
comb of sweetness ? 

All the months I had been storing into it rapture of 
love; the loveliness my eyes saw, my ears heard; the 
beautifulness of earth and sky and song and book and 
spirit — and Lord God! Never a seraph's sunset or 
star-rise or a moon-glory but it haloed a little child's 
face. I never looked in flowers' faces but a little child's 
face was one with them. 

Nor was it strange that the little lips took to speech, 
with the milk drops wet on them, as naturally as the 
rosy tongue cleaved to the breast that gave the milk. 
For he was but five months old when he said his first 
words, two words together; and always the face was 
luminous, the eyes starry-steadfast, fair, with a fairness 
most fair. Nor strange that the thoughts his speech 
brought to my knee later were very crystals of dew. 

Had I not traversed all of eternity with God, beg^ 
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ging His best to dower the child, body and spirit and 
heart? 

And O, my baby ! My baby ! 

I call them my Love Locks. I cut off the first when 
he was eleven days old ; and one each birthday. I show 
them to few people ; a mother or two. I added the last 
two days since. Long, fine as spider's silk, vivid gold. 

The very goldenest hair; turns up at the ends in a 
great curly curve, shiningly along his shoulders. Face 
colorless, save the scarlet satin lips ; great brown eyes, 
gold eyebrows, long, heavy dark-brown lashes — ^he is 
beautiful ! People turn and look after him as they pass, 
at the vivid, virile baby face. 

People speak yet to me of "the day your baby was 
christened"; not "the day the bishop preached.*' 

Ted was exquisite. 

He cooed and gurgled and baby-blarneyed up at the 
bishop's face, then turned head over my shoulder and 
cooed and gurgled and made friends at the congre- 
gation. 

Two months later the bishop again preached on a 
Sunday, and the young father and I again were at the 
altar; but he lay hid under, and the music of voices 
sobbed and wailed, and he did not hear. 

And the white roses and he and I had met and vowed 
vows at that altar so brief while ago that the withered 
petals of the roses still held their white bridal fra- 
grance. 

But none knew, when they lowered him down into 
the sunset at his low house-sill, that in his hands he 
carried a last love-letter from me: a lamp to make 
bright the dark to him, a fire to make warm the cold 
to him. 

And my baby, my pansy-eyed baby, became earth's 
horizon to me ; yes, and heaven's heaven. 
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"Dear/' said Ted. 

I was very busy ; sometimes 2 + * ^^ equal any- 
thing; and my expense book would drive a mathematical 
body into idiocy. 

"Dear," said Ted. 

"Lovely Dear," said Ted. 

"Sir?" 

**Fen I'm a man Fm goin' to marry you. Will you 
Tike for me to be your step-husband?" 

"It would be beautifyl^** I make fervent answer. 

Ted gives me a kiss; quite sticky with butterscotch 
and redolent of sweetness, and tells me the things I 
shall have to wear. 

I do not like silks, but Ted says I shall not be com- 
pelled to wear them, only just have them ; and two pairs 
of shoes — all at one time; and two pairs of gloves and 
sixteen white dresses an* most a dozen hats. 

Ted is devoted to "my's dod Bon," a gay little doggie 
that he bought with money-bank pennies, who answers 
to the name of Bonnie. 

And the dance the two of them dance o' bedtimes ! 

Never a dance so darlingly danced ; never a dance so 
tilted and toed and teetered on the twanging, stretched 
strings of a woman's heart. 

The two heads on a laddie-level ; crown of young gold 
and the gay doggie's brown fringe. And the gay dog- 
gie's little lolling red tongue is quite eloquent of his 
enjoyment. 

And up and down Ted bobs and bobbles, Bonnie's 
front paws in tight grip, to a classic ditty that runs 
somewhat so: 

Darby, Darby, 
Jig^ Pg> jig- 
in drony, many iterations; and 
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Darby, Darby, 
Jid, jid, jid, Bon, 
Jid, jid, jid. 

the little jiggling voice croons after, and bubbles of 
laughter float all along the fun. 

It is just up and down, up and down, two little pant- 
ing jolly dears; almost as soundless as a leaf comes 
down, the feet do twinkle and twirl; but oh, my soul! 
How two of those feet do tread the wine-press of one 
woman's heart! 

Ted has his first pockets; one at each side; two in 
apron ; one in blouse. t'lVE ! Queer, isn't it, how men 
do take to pockets? 

Ted collects keys. Keys make such a nice compan- 
ionable noise when one runs and shakes one's pockets. 
Door keys, closet keys, drawer keys, desk keys. I've 
taken thirteen keys out of his pockets at one fell con- 
fiscation. 

"Fy of course," says Ted; "course I'll borrow my 
keys to you, Dear." 

Then he begins his collection anew, with unchastened 
ardor; and indoors I always know just where to find 
him, upstairs or down, by the jingle, jingle that ac- 
companies his busy self. 

Once, though, I remonstrated. 

My neighbor was neighboring. She said good-night. 
But — the bedroom door was locked and Ted asleep and 
not a key to be found; not even a clock key. We hunted 
for fifteen minutes, after trying hairpins and scissors. 

Then I wakened Ted. 

"Ted, what did you do with the key?" 

He sat up. 

"I love you so dear," he said, in slow, sweet dribbles 
of speech. 

"Ted, where is the keyV 
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**Yight down zere,*' he lilted, pointing to the door 
hinge; "it's yight down zere.*' 

Hung on the hinge ! 

"Oh, Ted, Ted,'' I said, "what did make you put it 
there?" 

One eye blarneyed up out of his nest, and then the 
long lashe« went down. 

"Cos," said Ted. 

Next morning, over his breakfast, he explained: it 
was Bluebeard's key, and he hided it where Misses Blue- 
beard would be sure to look first thing soon's he left the 
castle. 

"I fot course you knew that,'^ said he. 

Ted lost a tooth lately. It was a delectable scrap of 
his favorite butterscotch that did.it. "I'm comin' to 
pieces," he wailed ; "I'm comin' all to pieces," and mside 
many efforts to fit the tooth back to its place. I offered 
to buy it, but Ted was scandalized. "It belongs to me. 
Precious," he gravely explained; "it was homed in my 
mouf. I need it in my mouf." But the raisins were fat 
and the tooth would not stay stuck when he fitted it in, 
so he reluctantly allowed me to put it away. 

But his confidence in his physical accouterments was 
shaken, and quite often he would try fingers and toes to 
see if they, too, might not possibly be on the eve of de- 
serting him; and visibly was happier when each trial 
found them still fast. And Bonnie and Nixie, poor 
beasties! He "tried" their tails and toes and claws 
till Bonnie yapped loudly in face of all assurances that 
it was for his good and Nixie took refuge on the very 
top of the woodshed. And Ted's skies were stormy; 
for Nixie, purring, singing, wheedlesome, adoring Nixie 
left an oozy red scratch on his hand as she fled. 

But he told God all about it that night. Suggesting 
that it might be best if God could just as well's not let 
Nixie's claws come off. "Right away, please, sir." 
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Ted's bed-going is always a serious business. I, a 
mother, hearken with God to the prayers. Mothers 
may, you know. 

Dixie and Nell and Bonnie and Nixie. Canaries and 
gay doggie and tiger kitten. If they have been naughty 
their several sins are duly laid before Grod, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

"Good Man," begins the awed, dulcet sleepy voice; 
**ble88 Precious an' me an' me an' Precious an' my dear 
friends Bonnie an' Nixie an' Dixie an' Nell. Nixie 
need^ a heap o' blessin', please, sir. Good Man; she 
eated a little sparrow baby bird this momin'. But 
she's jn^t a poor little kitty an' I pnk she'll ijb good. 
Amen." 

Maybe he has forgotten one of his "dear friends." 
Maybe we have been crooning full five minutes the song 
of the Tine Owl and the Pussy Cat, Ted's hand palm- 
clung against my cheek, Ted's lover-eyes kissing my 
eyes with their gaze. 

"Oh, I /ofdot Nell," he startles, and back to knees at 
my knee. And blesses Nell with fervid blessing. 

Then — ^Ted is asleep. 

And the songs of the night, the dark-shining songs of 
the night, go through the starry atmospheres like fine, 
fine crystal lances. The crickets cry ; so piercingly thin 
and sweet and faint, that crying out in the shining 
dusks. From the stilling earth is that vague illusory 
feel of sound, as if it breathed and all the little grasses 
trembled for ecstasy. And once a cat-bird sung. The 
very aerial poignancy of all song, trickling in silver 
runnels ineffably soft along the windy mere of the 
atmospheres. 

It made my heart swell with its unbearable sweetness, 
that sun-song sung in the dark of night, till I found 
myself kneeling at Ted's bed, cheek against his palm, 
praying prayers. To God? I do not know. Just my 
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heart breaking on God's feet. 

The little house sometimes seems so awfully big and 
empty when Ted's asleep ; and so lonely. And so astir 
with footsteps of The Dead. 

Up and down the stairs ; in and out the room where 
Ted dreams and laughs and babbles in his dreaming. 
To and fro, to and fro, out on the back, grape-vined 
porch. Sometimes I go out under the vines and walk 
with them ; till He bends to kiss me — then I flee to Ted. 
I think I could never face another daybreak with one 
least kiss kissed on my mouth. I could not bear it! 
Oh, I could not bear it ! 

The delicate cobwebs glister on the grass, moon- 
jeweled. ' The locust pods at the curb clapper and clink 
and the winds tread the dark very softly and blow the 
moon-flowers open to the powdered moth. 

But no tears ! Ah, no ; no tears ! 

No tears, while Ted laughs out in his dreaming and 
loves me and lovers me. 
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We were going on a trip; Ted and I. We'd had a car 
ride, that night, and the wanderUist gripped us at 
smell o' smoke, up Union-Station- Way. That, and the 
pendant globe-fulls of fire, making lovely lanes of shin- 
ing in the dark. 

Ted snifl^ed. Snifi^s of that travel-smoke ; that allur- 
ing acrid tang of the breath of the engines, nose9 
pointed awaywards. 

"Dat's a mas* 'licious smell," he sighed; "seems like 
we's goin' a-goin'." 

^^akes me want to travel, Ted," said I. 

**Unh-huh," said Ted. And there were pc^es in that 
"t7nA-AtiA." 

We finished our ride in comparative silence. When 
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all's said, why words? "Why shorild a man deck him- 
self out with vain words," said the lovely old Athenian, 
"at a meeting of friends such as this?" 

Ted's wee legs crossed and took-tum-about. And I 
inventoried our stock-in-change. Mentally. 

Likewise, Ted. 

"Pm dot near-Zy a hunnerd dollars," he said with dig- 
nity ; "al-wM>*' nearly, in my's bank." 

"Truly?" said I, very respectfully. 

**Yes," he meditated ; "I'm a dime an' a new dime an' 
a dold penny an' — an' — utC a dold penny," he sighed, 
with the fat unctuous sigh of plenteousness only the 
very rich can sigh. 

He surveyed the landscape. There was the station. 
We knew the full complement of wing-spread eagles 
along its front. Knew, intimately, the strings of lights 
that made beautiful the darks about it. For some- 
times in sheer orgy of adventuring we'd walk towarii 
it from the outer dark and wade slow luxuriant way into 
the flickering sea of light, through it and out the other 
rim of enclasping dark. And we felt we shone effulgent, 
come through that white crystal flooded fire. 

He counted. 

"Oti^ — two — free — ten. *' 

Then, re-reminded — "Im dot a ten in my's bank," he 
murmured, along with the stringing of the globe-fulls 
of fire; **an* a new ten an' a dold penny." 

Then the Popcorn Man came past with his little cart. 
And Ted gave himself up to the delectable bargaining of 
five-cents-worth of popcorn. Popped while you wait. 
And buttered! And you honor the Popcorn Man with 
deference due a professor of the art of turning little 
hard com into a buttery feast. And there's always the 
learned discussion as to how bo big a popcorn blatters 
out of 8o very small a grain. And sometimes there's 
a touch of political conversation. 
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Thus : 

Said the Popcorn Man : "Are you a Republican or 
a Dimmycrat?" 

Said Ted: "Fm a gen'leman/' 

Said the Popcorn Man as he went on with his little 
cart: "Sez he, Tm a gentleman,' sez he. Just ups an' 
sez *I'm a gentleman' sez he." 

We find a seat, and from our niche of shadows watch 
the grasses where the electric lamp drops hoops of 
silver and hoops of black and the tree where every leaf 
in the transmuting light is a lantern of pellucid green. 

And there a gentleman can eat his popcorn without 
feeling that the eyes of the world are upon him and can 
tell his mother that she is the most beautiful thing in 
the world with no fears of being overheard. 

"I wonder," said I; "Ted, suppose we should?" 

Ted delicately crushes a popcorn and puts a buttery 
kiss upon my palm and exchanges courtesies with a 
black cat. A black cat with yellow jewels splendid in 
its whiskered face and a great plumy tail. A cat that 
ought to be named Vishnu for his jewels and his sublime 
demeanor. 

Ted proffers popcorn and the cat licks the butter 
and fans himself with his plume of black. 

** *Spo8e this little kitty goes to our own sefs' house?" 
he queries. 

" 'Spose we don't scat it off?" he queries. 

" ^Spose it's losted," he queries, "an' wemts to be 
'dopted?" 

I like to let Ted arrive at his own conclusions. So I 
waited. 

Ted eyed me, out of the privacy of his reflections. 
The satin lips curved exquisite sweet. The light 
tipped his fringe of lashes with sparkles of baby-gold. 
The great eyes were fathoms deep of sweetness. 

And the black Vishnu glittered his yellow jewels at 
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him and waved his plume. All the alluring splendors of 
him. 

Ted sighed. And delicately crunched a popcorn* 
"Well," he adjudicated; "Nixie's a per-/efc-ly orful 
sweet kitty.*' 

"She is,*' I acquiesced. 

"Maybe her tail'll grow:' said Ted. 

"YesP'Isaid, poHtely. 

*'Unhrhuhr said Ted. 

And the cat just stayed and audibly enticed. Furred 
and made eyes and swung his black plume and Ted blar- 
neyed back: How he was the mos' bufulk^f kitty in 
town, but he loved Nixie hardest 'cause she was Nixie 
and how he'd love to 'dopt him and how he 'sposed he 
was really a King Cat and please caU again nex' time 
we's visitin' this little green bench. And the cat made 
gracious adieux and was not. 

**FinJc he was a truly cat?*' said Ted. 

"Well," I speculated, "I can see his crown- jewels 
a-glitter down there." 

Ted looked. 

"Like the Cheshire cat's smile," I explained. 

''Unh'hvJir said Ted. 

We'd absorbed all the night. All its creamy cool airs 
and its glamors of globed fires and its great trans- 
lucencies of light-suffused trees and the shreds of music 
that off in the night's gloomering went soft and low. 
And up in the sky the Capitol's lantern gleamed and the 
Star-Spangled Banner showed like a lovely tulip in the 
fields of air. 

And our journey really began then. 

Ted's prayers were slow, that night. The devout 
little voice dropped its tender sweets of love into God's 
palm with the silver net of sleep already tangling in 
them. In the dear loneliness of our lives Ted's "Our 
Father" was a very real Fersonage, to whom were 
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brought all the day's unportant doings. 

** */ — pratf — the — Lord* ** — ^Ted's head went lower 
and the little slow, sweet voice dripped its word-drops 
— *^The — Lord — to — det — me — dat — dat — kitty, — " 
And Ted was away, dream-sandaled, to go with the 
King Cat on his parade low in the white-fire-rained 
grasses of the night. 

And the-night-before came. 

We had a new frock apiece. 

New frocks were of a rarity to make them of quite 
incredible value in our eyes. And we tried-on and 
preened. And packed. 

And Ted held long conferences with Bonnie and 
Nixie, separately and conjointly. 

He explained the impossibility of their going along. 
And while his dear oV black Patsie would carry all his 
keys an* keep house, Bon mus' keep off all bears an* 
lions a/n* buggelers an* Nixie mus' not run away any 
a-tall. 

And they per-f^Ar-ly understood; for Nixie talked 
back a good deal and sung her very loudest and Bonnie 
hid his sorrows in sleep, curled into a gray-silver ball 
in the blue velvet chair. 

And it was really the night before. 

Ted was in my lap. We always had a final love-make 
when Ted was all ready for bed. We told stories and 
nice little easy-to-guess riddles and sung lovely duets. 
Such as, for instance. Frog Went A-Courtmg He Did 
Ride, and BiUy Boy. Ted preferred The Frog^ for we 
could improvise, endlessly, after we had reached "The- 
first-came-in-was-a-Bumble-Bee," and the number of the 
wedding^supper guests depended upon Ted's sleepiness. 
Sometimes we quite crowded to overflow the "old hollow 
tree," and Ted's laughters tinkled all over them as 
"Next-came-in." 

Ted settled himself. The beautiful day was quite 
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gone. We had planned a really splendid trip. A trip 
regardless of expense, quite to the mountains' rim. We 
were famishing for hills and the high-priest places of 
earth where the mountains lift starward and the clouds 
moor against the peaks and the junipers fill the days 
with fragrance. 

"Want me to tell a story?" said Ted. 

"Win it be a nice story?*' said I, critically. 

"I fink," said Ted. 

"Once upon a time," said Ted, "fen Dod was takin' 
a walk a-huntin' muwers for some nice childems He 
was makin'. He finded th' burtnUes* muvver 'n th' 
world." Ted paused. We always paused at the proper 
places. Sometimes, for lack of material, for being 
storymaker is not at all easy work and we liked ours 
to sound new. Sometimes^ just to fall to dreaming the 
rest in a surprisal of sleep with the honey-voice yet 
sweet with words unspoken. Sometimes, kisses; just 
kisses. So I said, "How perfectly lovely!" 

Ted said with slow emphasis — " 'N all the world. 
'N Dod hurried home to det a boy." The pride of 
manufacture was full on him and he paused, with ex- 
pectant look, for his meed of praise. And I drew a 
1-o-n-g breath and murmured in happy voice, "How 
very v-e-r-y exciting !" 

**Unh-huh,** said Ted; " 'n bimeby th' muwer she 
heard a 'nockin' an' a 'nockin' on th' door 'n there stood 
a boy." Ted paused again. He was full throat-deep 
in the slumber-tide, and the lids were drifting over. 
But I wanted to hear the finish. So I stopped rocking 
and Ted caught himself—" 'n — 'n — th' boy he — had — 
th' boy had — a sign on 'at said — 'at said — ^Ted." 

"O— O !" I said in surprise. "It was You?" 

Ted struggled. He was so deliciously sleepy, but he 
could not forego the lure. 

" 'Course," he said. 
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"And what did I say?" I begged. 

Ted sat up in sudden excitement. "Do I have to tell 
more?" he said; "I fot 'at was all." 

He reflected. Then with a huge sigh of relief he 
said: "You said *Tum in iwick. Precious, it's you's 
turn to butter th' toast.' " 

I hugged him till he squirmed. The little precious 
soft body crushed to my heart in a sudden fear of love. 
Suppose "Dod" had set him down at the wrong '*muv- 
ver's" door — and all my days had gone lone and empty 
and unsunned of the light of my baby ! Suppose — ^just 
suppose — ^Ted had been not mine, but some other 
woman's God-gift — ^the thought was unbearable. And 
I could not put him away in his crib that night. I held 
him in my arms the sweet night through. And I did not 
sleep. But I lived it all over again — the night he stood 
at the door — and a man's lips kissed my eyes down to 
sleep after Ted and I had traversed that God- journey- 
ing, and out of the fogs and the great crash of the 
storm-beat banks of chaos and the blinding Presence 
that walked the storm I heard a man's voice low and 
thrilled and love-spent — **It*s a feoy. Beloved — ifs a 
hoffy Belov^d.^* 

And it seemed but the gladness of some dream. 

The flat city left behind. All its turmoil. 

What though hyacinth and crocus and pansy made 
great beauty-spots in the green circles and trees aisled 
the asphalt and every odd angle of meeting streets was 
grassed in and parks were many? — It was so breath- 
lessly level! Not a little, little hill even, in all the 
roundabout of it. And I did not love it. It had no 
roots in me and I was glad with a gladness that 
clutched the heart-strings of me to feel the rushing 
wheels under me, the labor and pounding breath of the 
engine. And I could scarce believe it true, even after 
the train lamps were lighted and Ted slept. 
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Just the back of the seat turned over, giving the two 
seats to us for a "Mann boudoir**; sound asleep, the 
brown eyelash-shadows' lovely dusk on his cheeks. 

He had kept awake long enough to ask more ques- 
tions than I could answer. Long enough to make 
friends with conductor and trainboy and watch the 
hills begin to crowd in upon us and the stars to powder 
the sky in marigolds. And to hear the song of the 
night begin from swamps back in the black-faced glooms 
and the wild fields beyond the climbing track. 

And he slept. 

And after a while, One sat beside me. The band on 
my finger was but an hour or two new to it and all the 
wideness of the future was in its golden circle. And the 
coach settled into the night's hush and the lamps lost 
their garishness and shone refulgent and off on the 
mountains a new moon went down in the forests as the 
black night-tide surged deep. 

And the back of the seat in front was turned over. 

And a great armful of red roses lay there. And I 
kissed the band but an hour or two new on my finger — 
**With this ring I thee weA^^ whispered One at my 
side, "fa love and to cherish — till— death — do — us — 
part** 

And he sat beside me as the black night-tide rode in. 
And his arm slipped about me; drew my head to his 
shoulder — My Lover — My Lover — and my lips turned 
to the kiss of his mouth with the thirsty drought of the 
years forgot. 

And the stars went out ; one by one. And the dawn 
stirred in the forests and came in at the windows. 

And where the armful of red roses had been on the 
seat with the back turned over, Ted slept. 

And the morning was come. And the mountains. 

And Ted and I were in the mountains. The very heart 
of the mountains; with the dew of the night in their 
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coolness, the trail of the passing of stars yet in the 
psalmody the pines made and the day-drowned song of 
the night's voices, locust and bullfrog and katydid and 
owl, threeping fitful and drowsed and beyond words' 
telling, sweet. 

Ted and I. 

But One had sat beside me the dear night through. 

And the roses were red, red. 
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THERE were thirteen girls in our class. The Seniors 
were ladies, very haughty ladies, who wore trains 
and walked the college corridors as though born to rule 
the world. When they were Juniors they were abom- 
inable. Not so awfully abominable, really; but as We 
were then Sophomores — and the gulf between a Sopho- 
more and a Junior is bottomless, and bridgeless, and 
briny with wanton insults, and cumbered with dere- 
licts of references to "little girls" and "short dresses" 
and "pigtails" and so forth, and as hating a Junior is 
a time-honored perquisite of a Sophomore — We lived 
up to tradition nobly. We had heard that our Adored 
President had said (in an unguarded moment of utter 
truthfulness) that We were the brightest class he had 
ever had in all his career as A College President. We 
knew We were different. (1) We did not like boys. 
(S) One of us had a doll in the bottom of her trunk and 
that doll was the best-loved girl in college. (8) We 
aU de-s-p-i-s-e-d Algebra. (4) We dU intended to make 
The World better and to do Great Deeds. 

So, naturally, being Sophomores a whole year was a 
very Bitter Dose. And Geometry was worse than Al- 
gebra! 

Not a Junior wore curls. Or pigtails. 

We did. 

Next year, not a Senior but wore trains and coif- 
fures. 

We didn't. 

32 
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We still wore pigtails and curls and shoe-top dresses, 
and our Adored President publicly referred to us as 
"Little Girls/' the night of our Junior Party. The 
haughty Seniors were our guests and they were fear- 
fully elegant, and We all wore white Swiss dresses, low 
neck and short sleeves, and wide ribbon sashes, and We 
did look disgustingly youthful. But awftdly pretty. 

Anyway, Kate Nash, the very longest long-trained 
Senior of them all, always said "ick" for "ich" in the 
Grerman class; and while We were too well-bred to 
allude to it openly, We always read it slowly and dis- 
tinctly, hoping she might absorb the pronunciation 
from the atmosphere. 

She had her Grerman with us. 

We tried to improve her. 

Trigonometry came with Junior studies. 

Logarithms, We discovered, have a saddening effect 
upon the joyous disposition. 

We sent the doll to an Orphan Asylum. 

Two of us and I — Patty, Polly and Peggy — the col- 
lege called "the Sweet P's." Being devoted chums, it 
seemed quite natural for us to be alliterative. But 
when the gentlemen began calling us that. We thought it 
not quite right. That is, Mr. Shorty Jones and Mr. 
Vance and Mr. Alphabetical Smith once sent us a box 
of pinky-white sweet peas and addressed the box to 
"The Sweet P's," and the negro doorboy came to the 
study hall and said, "The Miss Sweet Ps'es is wanted 
in the parlor." 

And a Senior said quite loud, "Don't you thinJc they 
look more like poppies this minute?" 

It was Kate Nash said that. And I smiled sweetly 
over my shoulder at her as I walked out and said, 
''Ick do." 

Mr. Shorty Jones was seventeen; Mr. Alphabetical 
Smith (he had three front initials) was quite old; he 
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was twenty the day We had our Junior Party, and he 
thanked us solemnly for the honor We had shown him in 
giving him a birthday party. 

The very idea! 

Mr. Slimmy Vance was seventeen. 

And Mac was eighteen. 

And Mac — ^well, Patty wanted him and Polly claimed 
him and I — owned him! Mine. I'd let the girls have 
every one of my cousins (and I had eight perfectly 
dear Boy cousins), and have all the class Brothers, but 
somehow I never felt in a divisible mood about Mac. 
Polly told me I was simply greedy to take the very pick 
of all the gentlemen, and Patty told me she knew he'd 
find her eyes far more beautiful than my eyes if he 
would only look at them. Didn't her own Father tell 
her they were "nicest eyes in the world" and didn't I 
suppose her Father kneref 

I said: "In his world, of course; but Mac owns a 
world all his own, and Mac says my eyes are the 
^sweetest eyes in the world.' " 

So Patty kissed me and sighed, "It's such a pity he 
isn't twins." 

Our College has two Literary Societies. I^ ours, each 
member as proposed stops just over the threshold of 
the Society Room, and is initiated. It's just some very 
foolish questions, but when Patty first came to school 
she did not at all approve of the questions. 

There she stood; just inside the doorsill. A per- 
fectly darling girl. 

Said the Society President: 

**What is your ancestral pedigree?" 

Patty stared. 

Said the Society President: 

**Who was your -Grandmother?" 

Patty gasped. 

Said the Society President: ? 
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*'Who i» your Father?'* 

Said Patty, in a voice of deadly sarcasm : 

"I have every reason to believe my ancestors were 
merely human beings; werenH yours f My Great 
Grandmother was a Washerwoman who had a coronet 
on her three silver spoons and called herself the daugh- 
ter of Irish Kings; my Grandfather left me a million 
dollars when he died ; my Father is one of the 'Sons of 
God' who married one of the 'daughters of men.' And 
my mother is an angel." 

The Society President walked over to Patty and 
shook hands. **You*re a brick," said she. 

**Fine — ^6 cents due the slang box," sung out the 
Mentor (We call her the "manners-mender"). 

ITie Society President walked back to her seat. And 
hunted her pocket. 

"Well," she said, "it was worth every cent of it. 
WUl somebody please lend me a nickel?" 

I left my chair to go and hug Patty, and Polly fol- 
lowed, and We finished the Program that time with a 
gay little dance. Nobody felt like listening to essays 
and a debate on "Whether a Girl Ought to Marry or 
Remain an Old Maid from Graduation On and Devote 
Herself to Improving the World." 

While I did not like the name "Cornelia," and I 
always thought she ought to have been ashamed to have 
only tTKH) sons to exhibit, I thought it beautiful to call 
them "jewels," and I had always intended to be the 
proud mother of a dozen "jewels" like Cornelia's. 

Speaking of jewels, Patty had some lovely diamonds. 
Of course, she could not wear them ; being a fifteen-year- 
old Freshman is as trying as a sweet-and-perfectly- 
dear-girl can stand. Of course, a Freshman and a 
Senior are on equality, in our two societies. And it is 
only inside our two Society Rooms that the shackles 
fall from Freshmen and a brilliant intellect glows above 
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all Senior mediocrities like — like — ^well, like We all 
glowed. Nearly all. There were just two of us that 
never even twinkled; just made-out-of-earth girls — 
they might have been Seniors, those two girls, even as 
Freshmen — so dear cmd stupid ! 

Each of us three had three proposals that Junior 
Party night. 

Polly was sixteen ; almost seventeen. Patty was sev- 
enteen. And I was sixteen; almost fifteen. 

And as a party with just girls is poky, our Lady 
Principal permitted every girl's brothers and cousins 
to come; now and then. 

So We were all dressed alike. And Patty carried a 
bunch of pink sweet peas, tied with white ribbon, and 
Polly white, tied with pink ribbon, and mine was a per- 
fectly gorgeous one of pink and white, tied with pink 
and white ribbons. 

Mr. Slimmy Vance and Mr. Smith and Mr. Shorty 
Jones proposed to each of us. Mr. Alphabetical Smith 
explained it afterward, when We all met in a corner of 
the dining-room. I thought Rejected Suitors would 
look as though the sunshine had turned black in their 
skies and life was a burden ; but those creatures looked 
as gay and frivolous as though they had never been 
refused three times apiece by Patty and Polly and me. 

Said Mr. Jones : 

"What did Miss Patty say, kids?" 

And the other two chorused in soft little voices, 
" ^No, I will not.^ '' 

"Same here,'* said Mr. Jones. 

"And what did Miss PoUy say, kids.?" said Mr. 
Jones. 

And those wretched boys chorused again, in a quite 
tart voice, " ^Certainly not !' " 

"Same here," groaned Mr. Jones. 

"And what did Miss Peggy say, kids ?" 
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And they chorused in a scared little voice, " *0h, no, 
please.' " 

"Same here," said that Shorty Jones. 

"Now,** said Shorty Jones, "since we have all had the 
honor of all being refused by all The Sweet P's, I move 
we have cream all around and bear our crushed affec- 
tions like the men of the world we are." 

And We all laughed and laughed till our Adored 
President came across to laugh with us just because it 
was so catching. 

And Mr. Alphabetical Smith said that of course they 
knew We were very young (and Patty seventeen!) ^ but 
they had talked it over very seriously and decided each 
would take a chance on the three of us, and that they 
really did hope for one of them to win one of us ; it did 
not matter to any of them which one would take which, 

Patty sniffed. "Next time," said she, "We'll all ac- 
cept all of you — I'll accept all three, and Polly'U accept 
all three, and Peggy'll accept all three." 

And those giddy boys chorused in a scared little 
voice, " 'Oh, no, please.' " 

That was a lovely Party. 

Christmas, just the three of us were left behind at 
school. And only the Lady Principal of all the 
teachers. 

Patty's Father was in Algiers, and there was scarlet 
fever in Polly's town, and my own Beloveds were in 
Europe. 

Patty had a Hundred Dollars in Gold. To spend. 
And Polly and I had just Forty-one Dollars and Sev- 
enteen Cents. 

I had a weep. And Polly's eyes were red and so were 
Patty's when We met at breakfast. 

Said our Lady Principal : 

"My Dears, I am going to give you a Christmas pres- 
ent of To-DAY. You may go where you please — ^under 
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your own chaperonage — do what you please, stay until 
you please to return, just so you are in by eight o'clock 
this evening." 

She kissed us. Then she came back in a moment. 
"I thinks" she said, low and tender and sweet, "I think 
you will undoubtedly meet Cheist the Lord out in that 
snow-white town to-day." 

Patty's face shone young and lovely, and Patty's 
arms gathered Polly and me in. "Girls," said Patty, 
"let's go and hunt for Him !" 

A Salvation Army Woman was beating a kettle, down 
on a busy corner. We peeked in the kettle. Just about 
a hundred pennies and nickels and dimes to give Christ- 
mas Dinner to a thousand poor children. 

So Polly and I dropped in some nice green bills and 
Patty a gold piece. 

"God bless you," said the Woman, and clank-clank- 
cUmk she beat the black kettle. 

The snow was deep and clean, and street signs were 
framed in it, and all the wires overhead were swathed 
round in it, and the city looked like a lovely strange city 
Pd never before seen, in its trails and velvets of new- 
fallen snow. 

At the water-front the wind was rising. The Sus- 
pension Bridge was an aerial thing of beauty; all its 
iron ropes were ropes of white velvet and all its curves 
a white mystery spanning the river. 

And the wind went by in gusts and in singings and 
blew snowy breath against us and whimpered up along 
the eaves of the tall commission houses. And then, 
suddenly, the city seemed hidden and squalor brooded 
over the narrow streets. 

A door had a wisp of white tied on the knob. And 
in the dark passage between two houses, back by a door, 
stood women. 

Patty went up to them. Their eyes watched her; a 
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Kttle fierce, a little sullen. Patty's lovely face leaned 
down to a woman huddled on the doorstep. "Oh," she 
said, **what is it?" 

"It's me baby that's dead," said the woman. "That's 
all," said the woman. 

Patty followed her into the house. There was a little 
stove, with a handful of red coals, in that room ; and in 
the front room where the white was on the doorknob, 
was a tiny girl-baby. So white, so luminously white, 
that baby face seemed fairer than the great snow-flakes 
breaking against the window pane. 

Patty sobbed and caught the woman in her arms. 
Oh, you poor thing; you poor, poor thing!" she cried, 
hugging her close and sobbing against her face. The 
woman clung and quivered and then in a wild burst of 
weeping lay in Patty's arms, broken. And the other 
women wept softly and reached hands to comfort and 
one touched Patty's cheek and whispered : "You blessed 
child — ^them's the first tears she let fall since her baby 
died." 

And Polly and I went away. We knew Patty was 
safe as if angels' wings covered her. And We found a 
coal-yard that We cajoled into sending a lot of coal 
that instant, and We found a grocery and We never 
knew before what quantities of groceries a green piece 
of money could buy. 

While We were there, a carriage came. Mother and 
baby-in-its-box and the poor father and another man 
and woman — ^all to ride in that carriage to the grave- 
yard to lay the baby under the snow. 

Patty asked the mother if she would not rather have 
the little children's White Hearse. But she sobbed and 
said she'd never, never again carry her baby and she'd 
rather have it that way. So Patty slipped some of her 
gold pieces into the woman's hand and kissed her, and 
when the carriage turned the corner and the white wisp 
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was taken from the door knob, the neighbor women said 
they would have the two rooms warm and clean, and 
good hot dinner waiting when the carriage brought the 
mother back without the baby. 

And Polly wrapped another of Patty's gold pieces in 
a yellow bill, and gave it to the woman who had called 
Patty a "blessed child" — she was so motherly-looking — 
to keep for herself and the other women for a Christmas 
gift. And the woman just choked and whispered when 
We all shook hands, **Little Ladies, pray to God 
A'mighty you won't never go hungry and froze ; hungry 
and froze!" 

We didn't talk much going back uphill. The ice- 
floes in the river clinked and clinked and made eerie 
music, and the wash of the waters lap-lapped — hip- 
lapped, and the great soimdless flakes fell and whirled 
upward and sank and eddied. And off, uptown, behind 
the veils of falling snow, the Christmas Bells played; 
and we walked slowly up hill. 

And we stopped in a little church and kneeled down 
and prayed as the woman bade us : that We might never 
"go hungry and froze; hungry and froze." 

Said Patty: "Did We get her name and the name 
of the street and the number of the house?" 

"Patty," I replied, "We did." 

"Because," said Patty, "it will keep us right busy 
getting a trunk of clothes together and getting it down 
there before night." 

We sorted our wardrobes for the next fifteen min- 
utes, mentally, and laid out the things for that trunk. 

But at dinner, when our Lady Principal said softly, 
'*My Dears?" 

We said, softly, "We found The Lord " 

And she kissed us, and sitting about a great fire of 
logs. We told her. 

She let me go out alone with Mac, after dinner; to 



see the wonderful white city with its diamond crown and 
its ropes of diamonds and rainbow ; and it was beyond 
words beautiful, white and muffled and electric-light 
girded and iridescent. 

And Mac said : ^^Peggy^ I love youF* 

"Peggy, wait for me,*' Mac said. "I know; you are 
just a schoolgirl and I am a man; nearly. But Peggy 
— Peggy — all the world is just Peggy to me !" 

*'Yes, Macr 

"You do understand?" 

''Yes, Macr 

"You — ^you — could — sometime — love me?" 

''Yes.Macr 

"Sweet P*s, Sweet P's," whispered Mac; "but mine 
is the sweetest of all." 

When the girls all came back, and the lessons went 
on, and the haughty Seniors increased in haughtiness 
as Commencement neared, We were all happy as girls 
could be. 

We told them We had had the loveliest Christmas of 
all our thirteen who next year were to be the Seniors. 

But We never told that prayer We ever and anon 
shivered and prayed over: never to go "hungry and 
froze; hungry and froze." 

n 

We gave the time-honored final spread. The spread 
is a thing forbid. 
Hence ! 

It begins just as town clocks begin to tell the mid- 
night over all the town. One-two-three — soft; low; 
big; reverberant; assonances against the black sky; and 
far, far off, always ending last, like a crystal fringe 
about all the thick trembles of sound and the ebbing 
pools of sound, the chimes. I always feel as if I were 
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going down a garden of spices and star-lost fragrances 
when that midnight sursurge overtakes me and there is 
nothing in all the world but it and me. 

And I forgot to unlock the door ! 

I miiste to listen. To unravel every thread as if I 
were a bobbin for them to wind up around. 

And I forgot the door ! 

And a peremptory kick on the door — ^I flew to open 
— ten ghosts tumbled in — and We hare-lry shut out an- 
other ghost who pursued! 

"Open the door, young ladies.'* 

It was our Floor Teacher ! 

Not a breath ! 

"This will he reported to President Moore," came like 
pebbles through the keyhole. 

"Dread-firf bad for her health," said Laura, in a very 
sorrowful voice. "Late hours — ^temper — reports." 

"Well," said Patty, beatifically, "I ought to heat 
^eggj ; but when Fm sinning I like to be a real black- 
and-blue sinner ! Now We can eat up everything and 
stay out all night and tell murder stories and ^ost 
stories. I know twelve banshee stories and every t-^^n- 
g-l-e one is true." 

Hence ! 

Said our Adored President after chapel next morn- 
ing •' 

"The Junior Class will remain." 

We remained. 

Al*a the Floor Teacher. 

He looked at her. 

She was homely. 

Quite so. 

She taught us chemistry and mathematics. And she 
looked like it, too. 

She had been what Lil called the "Pillar of Salt" in 
our path from freshman days, and before; for We 
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knew she was ahead. 

And he looked at us. 

He opened his mouth. 

"Giii»," he said, '*was it goodr 

"Go to class," he said. "Don't do it again," he said. 

And We waltzed solitaire all the way to class. 

For this was our last Junior Prank. And when next 
We should assemble it would be as the Always-Good 
Seniors. 

Already We felt something of the bequeathed hauteur 
of the departing Seniors, and realized for the first time 
how perfectly that haughty air appertained to Seniors ; 
and, too, with what gracious yet simple dignity We 
should wear it. 

Kate Nash called back to us as the Seniors-no-More 
trooped from the stage laden with commencement 
plunder: 

"Little girls, little girls, good-bye." 

And Patty chanted back : 

"Alumnae babes, be good, be good." 

What would next year be without that splendid line 
ahead? What if they did appear to own the college? 
What if even to own the whole earth? **Now on to 
Cheyeimey* said Kate Nash. What, even, what if We 
did have to dodge trains down corridors and were re- 
quired to refrain from stepping on them? The dears 
knew we were simply consumed with envy ! 

• •••••• 

The rain was raining. Just a stilly, dreeing kind of 
rain. Our Seniors were leaving in a body for the sta- 
tion. Patty had gathered us into a dark alcove just 
over the main entrance. As the Seniors (there were 
twenty-four) began going slowly down the steps into 
the lamplight-spattered night to the carriages. We be- 
gan to sing, Patty's voice lifting high and pure and 
unbroken out into the dark above them. They stopped. 
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Every wheel and foot passing by, stopped. All our 
voices choked in tears. Except Patty's: 

Keep love's banner floating o'er you, 

her voice dripped sweetness over them. And again 

We joined: 

Till We m-e-e-t, till We tn-e-e-t, 
Till We meet at J-e-s-u-s* feet. 

And then the last carriage had gone 'round the cor- 
ner. But Patty's angel voice to the night and the still 
rain sung on alone: 

G'O'd he with you till We meet again. 

And then We went away to hunt for a wailing place. 

For never again would darling Mary Ninde go down 
the corridor to ask some little day-pupil if she had on 
her rubbers. And never again would Amy Sutherland's 
sweet-lidded eyes laugh at us. 

And Patty sobbed: "Who w-w-wanted to g-grow 
u-up, anyho-o-w?" 

"Well," I said, "I always intended to grow up pur- 
posely to marry our Adored President — I mean, when 
he was our pastor. I suppose that's what started me 
and I couldn't stop." 

And We refused to be comforted. 

Patty went over to Ireland that summer. She said^ 
*To hunt for the rest of the teaspoons." 

And the balance of us to our admiring parents. 

I read a list of books. Practised. And spent most 
of the time with my beautiful mother. 

I do not know why. But I could not bear to be out 
of her sight. Sometimes I would seem to hear her call- 
ing me — ^just the feel of my name, and she'd laugh and' 
say, "You heard me thinking." And sometimes I'd find 
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her watching me with gaze unbearably sweet, and once 
with tears ; but she said, "The sun is in my eyes, Peggy." 

And she seldom went away from the house. And in 
her white summer gowns she looked the incarnate wWte 
thought of a woman. 

I did not want to go back to school. 

But she sent me. 

And after I got into the carriage I made father let 
me out again, and I went back and laid my head in her 
lap and kissed her hands and the sweet throat of her 
and said, "Mother, mother, I love you so !'* 

And she held my hands to her lips and said, **Mother 

knows.** 

• •••••• 

We all had a new and difficult-to-handle hauteur when 
We met. And each of us was amazed that every one 
of the thirteen had e-x-a-c-t-l-y the air each secretly 
hoped she alone would have acquired. 

We maintained it about two weeks or thereabouts. 

But We found analytical geometry the most utteei-y 
HUMBLING thing cmy one could have conceived in most 
horrid dreams ! 

Nor was political economy wildly exhilarating. 

And we longed backward for the junior days when 
We and Dana went trUobiting and ichthyosauring to- 
gether and putting labels on all the things in God's 
tired little world. 

Like the Hebrew people for the flesh pots. 

Almost all my home letters were from father. 

I wondered if father were practising for a writer. 

I wrote every week to mother. 

And then I'd send postscript next mail, just to tell 
her I loved her. 

About a month before graduation my beautiful 
mother wrote: 

"Peggy, my own little baby-girl, that mother car- 
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ried under her heart, remember how as a tmy ch3d you 
used to dare yourself into being brave? *Don't you 
dare to ky, Peddy,' you'd say ; *don't you dare to ky, 
Peddy.' You were so intensely proud of the old soldier 
blood in your veins. Darling, be too proud to turn 
coward now, when mother needs your bravest courage. 
Needs, little daughter — for mother is the coward at 
thought of the door closing between you and her. But 
it's just a ^closed door,' my baby — ^not a sealed one — 
and try to think, as last summer here at home, ^mother's 
gone in to rest awhile.' Now this is your share — ^my 
dearest wish has ever been to know you equipped, love- 
lily, graciously, for life — ^I want you to take your col- 
lege degree. But one more month, then you come to 
me with your shield. With your shield, Peggy; with 
your shield — ^because mother asks it — and mother ex- 
pects it. The blood of your pride never turned traitor 
on the firing line. Mother wiU not write again, and de- 
sires you not to write save to father. But, O my baby, 
my one little only baby, you still lie under your mother's 
heart." 

• •••••• 

In midnight I wakened in arms I knew could only be 
Patty's; close-held, as sometimes, last summer, Pd 
waken and find my beautiful mother holding me. 

"I know. Precious," kissed Patty's lips ; "I read it." 

And in Patty's arms I wept and prayed and prayed 
and wept and asked God to make my beautiful mother 
understand I'd come to her with my shield. 

And the girls who had no mothers would hold me 
close in anguish of understanding and say never a 
word. 

And the girls who had mothers would try to stammer 
scared sympathy. 

But they did not understand. 

Patty said, "Darling, if you cry, you can't study, and 



to-morrow's lessons are simply hideously awful." 

"I know. The shield." 

And the days went. 

But I understood, now, what she meant when she 
said last summer, "The sun is in my eyes, Peggy." 



And graduation came. 

It came from home, The dress^ The graduation 
gown that had been hers. And hers, too, the bridal fan. 
And the bridal slippers — too tiny for me, and Patty set 
gussets into the toes of them. 

And lily-of-the-valley — ^her own flower — enough for 
a queen's crowning. 

And they put a great silken coat about me and took 
me home. Our President and Patty. And they lifted 
her, that she might see — crown, lilies, her poor girl, and 
all. And her arms opened to me, and they put me into 
them. 

And they went out and left us alone together. 
• •••••• 

Bare one week after I came back to her, the closed 
door opened — in her bridal gown they robed her. And 
into the dark of the flowers, where she slept in the 
night, I went to her and whispered to her all the letters 
she had not let me write ; all the broken vase of my love 
I told her 

And — my beautiful mother^ — my beautiful 
mother — — 
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DEAR Patty : 
Just try to think of the very nicest anything 
that could happen. 

Yes, ma'am ; Vve found PoUy! 

Father and I, back in the cryptic innermost of the 
Kentucky mountains, started for a daybreak ride up- 
mountain. A once-in-a-day-or-so train of one coach 
follows the Kinnikinnick River (not a real river, but 
just a water song down-going along the track up-go- 
ing) . We really were en route somewhere, waiting at a 
way station. But when that engine began to announce 
its immediate '^all aboard" and not a passenger, father 
just tilted his head "Shall we?" and I nodded back "We 
shall." And Patty, I never heard such a — such a — 
prismatic music as that water makes ! 

Well. 

After while the engine stopped. 

We alighted. Right on the cindered track. 

Whippoorwills were mourning, and low winds singing 
like violin strings, and a frog symphony was in full 
blare, and spring-peeper-piping. And a lovely young 
moon in a drift of thin clouds wa^ painted on the dark. 

The track ended right there; no station, but just a 
stopping-ofF. And it seemed a place where dreams were 
spun; that bowl of sweet earth with its lifting rim of 
low mountains and talking trees. 

Everybody takes in anybody who chances this way. 
So we went to a house and were made beautifully wel- 
come. 

48 
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It's a mountain grandiose manner that turns a cabin 
into a castle and you a lord come riding by. 

"Preacher*ll be hyar in th' mahnin',*' said our host. 
*^He hez seven appointments; walks, sometimes; some- 
times, borrys an old hawse and totes his wife.'* 

Well, our ride. I was walking. Found a great, 
adorable patch of white violets just where the wagon 
road left creek bed ; a whole fence zigzag full. And in 
scared digressions up the lure of the mountain side, 
after the arbutus lacing the spring's green sleeves. 
Didn't 9ee any snakes ; but awfully scared every time I 
pulled out a yard of it for fear I might! 

And only the pine tops were gilded; where the sun 
had **tangled his wings of fire." And down below it 
was cool and odorous and still and mystery-filled in the 
day at the dawn. 

The wagon had stopped and father had climbed out 
and the driver dangled over the wheels. And coming 
down the road out of the green silences were a man and 
woman. He led a "hawse," one arm about the woman. 
Her arms were filled with dogwood blooms, the white 
under and about her face like a picture frame. 

Then I saw her face. And she saw mine. And from 
the man's arms she ran into mine. 

"Oh !" she sobbed and laughed. "It's my own Peggy 
— it's my very own Peggy." 

And oh! Patty! Aren't sweet girls just sweet! 

And I could not say one word. Just only hug her 
and cry. For, oh, Patty, don't you remember? How 
Polly came to me that nightf and said, **Peggt/, kiss 
her one little kiss to taJce to my mother,*^ and you cried 
because you did not remember your mother? 

And presently father said : "Peggy, my dear, might 
I venture to ask if this lady is one of your twins?" 

"Why, of course^' I said ; 'Hfs PoUy!'' 

You know father's dear old-fashioned way? Well, 
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he kissed Polly's hand, and Polly's husband and I shook 
hands and fell in love at once, and we all went back ; to 
Polly's house. 

Patty, remember Polly's last letter after she married 
her divinity man before we went abroad and lost her? 
What she wrote about her "dear home"? Patty O'Neill, 
it is a three-room log cabin ! On a mountain slope where 
three mountains stoop and meet! It is papered with 
newspapers! All the money they have had in eight 
months is five dollars a month ! 

Patty, my candy bill is that much, at least! And so 
is yours! And Polly and her divinity man looked al- 
most transparent. Patty, I felt as though God were 
too ashamed of me to ever remember my name. 

Patty, she is -perfectly wrapped up in him ! 

Once I moaned : "You poor Polly !" 

Patty, she shook me ! 

Me! 

Then I realized it m a "dear home" ; to her. And I 
apologized. 

And we cried a little in each other's arms, and she 
sent me into her bedroom to wash my face. And of 
course I had to look all over the room. 

On the dressing table (home-made, understand) a 
Testament was open; and marked — Oh, Patty, Patty, 
marked: ^''And taking a little child He set it in the 
midst of them.*' 

Then I sat down and cried; comfortably, all to my- 
self. What a wonderful, divine, lovely life Polly was 
living — PoUy. 

Then I went out where she was getting luncheon 
ready. 

"Polly," I said, "do you remember the solemn prom- 
ise We made to one another — to accept anything We 
should ever need, from the others?" 

I spoke very sternly. 
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And Polly caught her breath and looked scared and 
bid her face and lifted that proud chin and said — I 
b^a-re-ly heard it— "Fe«." 

Then I laid that open Testament right down on her 
pie dough. 

"Well, then, darling, darling, darling Polly, We never 
break our word. Don't dare say a thing. We" — then 
I just cried some more — ^'^We-e w-w-want to help him 
*in the midst of them.' " 

So, Patty O'Neill, it's "up to us !" 

"Five cents to the slang box, Peggy"— can't you just 
hear that precious "manners-mender?" Lovingly, 

PSGGT. 

P. S. — ^I'm afraid this letter is a little long. 
P. P. S. — She NEEDS everything ! 

I felt better after I had written it all out to Patty. 

But^ PoUtf 

Polly found a place for us to board. For I knew 
Patty would do some perfectly ravishing shopping and 
try to even-up our blessed account with Polly and de- 
scend upon us with the wings of a dove. 

I told father. I always tell father everything. 

And I knew something would happen when father 
went back to town. Fathes loves a secret. And father 
went shopping. 

So Patty and I spent the summer in Polly's "delec- 
table mountains." And I hadn't felt so like a dear 
little girl since I put on long dresses. 

And we helped Polly to choose a name. 

Angela, — ^that was the name we decided upon; and 
she was to be christened Angela P. and Patty and I to 
be her godmothers. 

Then Christmas Day a telegram came to Patty and 
to me: 

**Noi Angela^ but AngdJ* 
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That was all it said. But, oh, our poor little Polly — 
our poor little Polly ! We could only dress for her that 
holy thing. Come from its journey from God's hands 
only to show us the marvel of His making. And we 
wondered at Polly's strange courage. 

He carried the lovely white burden in to her. Laid 
it beside her. "Little mother," he whispered, "here's 
your angel." And Polly's baby was put away with the 
other buds waiting under the snow for a blossoming time 
— only when they should be at bloom over her, she would 
still be in slumbering. 

Then, one day in town, I encountered Mr. Smith. 
Buying picture books at a street stall. 

We had attended his wedding; and he introduced us 
to her as the "only ladies who had ever proposed to 
him." "Isn't that so, kids?" he said to the grinning 
groomsmen. 

And those fatuous young men chorused ^^SureT^ 

I said, "Jacob Henry Clarence Smith, what did you 
name the first?" 

"Peggy," he said. 

**Ohy'^ I said; and blushed. And he laughed. "You 
blushed just that way the night of the party," he said. 

"And the others ?" I asked, hurriedly. 

"Well, what wovld you naturally suppose?" 

"Not truly?" 

"But of course. So you see, I got them all," he said. 

"Slimmy has *Peggy'; and *Patty' next," he said. 
"And Shorty Jones has Tolly' only," said he. "The 
laughter, your *Adored President' came over and 
laughed with, held something of real heartache under 
those boys' pearl party-studs. Yes?" 

"Oh, no, please," I said, feeling like a guilty wretch. 

Then he shouted. 

" *And what did Miss Peggy say, kids?'" he said. 
And I felt so young and party-like and we laughed, and 
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I took him up to Patty's house for luncheon and we had 
a gay little hour out of dear old college days. 

But, indeed, indeed, I could never have said other 
than "No** to long, pink, nice, good Mr. Alphabetical 
Smith. Nor to Mr. Slimmy Vance. 

Patty and I were often in Polly's "delectable moun- 
tains" that summer. Polly's little soft songs seemed 
to have been all sealed to her lips when they kissed her 
baby to its sleeping. The little log house was not burst- 
ing with song this summer as last summer. But so dear, 
so rich in tender lovingness that Patty and I loved to 
be there. 

And Patty's big Irish cousin would come up for 
week-ends. 

And he did not return to Ireland. And sometimes 
I'd find him looking at me across a roomful in a way 
that set my heart a-saying under its breath — "Loverf 
— Loverf — Loverf* 

And after awhile all within me was answering back 
*^Lover — Lover — Lover,'** 

**And Patty hasn't found it out," I'd tell to myself. 

Then, one evening, I was just song-lipping to myself; 
just that "baimie" song: 

"Like a bairn to its mither 
A wee birdie to its nest." 

She loved it so. 

"For He gathers in His bosom 
Witless, worthless lambs like me." 

But it was my ain mither's breast I wanted. To be 
gathered to my ain mither's breast. 

And the great galaxy was gleaming beyond the open 
window, and I wondered if it were Heaven's highway 
among the many mansions. And I wept — wept — as 
only the unmothered know to weep. 
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I thought it was father came behind me. 

And I lifted my arms up to him and drew his face 
down to mine. 

And I broke loose from the arms that had for a 
second lifted me to a man's heart 

It was NOT my father ! 

It was Patty's Cousin! 

**No—No,'' I cried as I fled. 

Patty came in like a whirlwind, some days later. 

"Peggy Sweet P, how dare you refuse my cousin?" 
said Patty. "Will you jwt tell me that?" said Patty. 

Said Patty: "Now, Peggy, you know you always 
did give me everything I wanted." 

**Mac** ^I whispered. 

"No, Precious, not Mac. Mac wouldn't even flirt 
with the one of us ; and / had nice eyes, too," said Patty, 
pensively. **And I have not a doubt but whenever a girl 
angel is mentioned as especially nice, that that dear 
Mac says, *But tfou ought to see Peggy.* " 

I was crying in Patty's chiffons and Patty just lov- 
ing me, when suddenly she said, dolefully, "An' me 
needin' a sister that bad you'd think she'd marry him 
for me own sake, poor man !" 

"Patty, if you'd been a man you'd have been a ped- 
dler — or a lawyer." 

"Peggy, isn't he a dear?" 

"Peggy, do you realize that I — I — Whelped bring him 
up? Me, myself? Haven't I had the horrors fending 
off maids? And widows of sorts: the genuine, the oc- 
casional, and the thirty-three degree? Then when I 
learn the very apple of his eye {one eye, Peggy ; Fm the 
other) is a girl I also helped bring up — ^^ggy^ you 
know I did — wasn't I always two years older than you, 
the whole four years at college? When, I say, I find 
him rejected hy a girl I helped bring up, it's discourag- 
ing." 
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Patty wept a tear now and then. Patty turned to 
the gentleman I had not seen before, at the door. ^^Well, 
boy, let's go home. Peggy says she won't !" 

**I did not!" I cried hotly. 

Patty stared. Patty ran from the room. Some one 
tip-tilted my chin in the palm of his hand. 

Then I looked up. 

Then I looked down ; it was easier. 

And I said : "I don't choose Patty O'Neill to be re- 
jecting my suitors." 

**Then you did mean it, Peggy?" 

**0h, no, please." ( Where had I heard that before?) 

And then — well, and then ! 

And after awhile he went away. 

And I sat in the dusk ; and dreamed. And listened to 
the flames on the hearth. The sighings of them and the 
singings of them and the rosy laughings of them. And 
the trees crooned, out where the night was coming in. 
And the lamp-lighter's lamp laced the dusk with silver 
lacings and on the walls the wind-blown shuttle of the 
night spun in and out the black arras of the trees and 
the black weavery on the walls was like musics. 

And through the dusk came a presence ineffable and 
my beautiful mother's lark-spur eyes shone upon me 
• • . and I knew I had seen her ... in the ethereal 
trailings of the dusk and the sighing and the singing of 
the flames. • • • 

Patty was very stately, those divine days. Lovely, 
with a new charm. And her cousin complained that 
she seemed to consider me as belonging to herself. 

"But, of course," would Patty say; "you know I 
did aU your lovemaking for you," would say Patty. 

And Patty's cousin would laugh. 

And **Lover — lover — lover** his eyes would tell mine 
and never a word would Patty hear. Just as he love- 
made before and I heard and not a word would Patty 
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hear. 

Sometimes we'd slip off into Patty's room and with 
curls curled and braids braided, be just two college 
girls. And talk. 

And one evening I asked her right out : 

"Patty, you were so anxious to have me married — 
why not marry your own self as well?" 

"Patty," I asked her, "are you in love and never a 
word of it at all to me?" I asked her. 

Patty sat on the floor and laughed. 

**Peggy, you blessed scrap of a dear," she sobbed, 
for now her head was in my lap and the tears wet on her 
face like a summer's rain. "I'm in love with you, 
Peggy," she sobbed. 

Now I wondered what Patty O'Neill had encountered 
in all this world that could hurt her ! I could not think 
of cmy one being able to hurt Patty ! To look into the 
gray eyes of her and endure thought of dimming the 
sweetness of them and dulling the shining and the young 
laughters of them. 

I said, "Patty, could you possibly have fallen in love 
with a king or so, in the efi^ete Old World?" 

Patty's sobs strangled in a giggle of utter inconse- 
quence. 

"I have," she said; "Oh, I have," she said. "But 
there were ^objections.' " 

I sniffed. "Much you'd heed ^objections,' " I said 
severely. 

"W-e-1-1," drawled Patty, "kings are kings." 

"Tell me immediately," I commanded. "If really 
proper young men, you may have 'em." 

Patty looked wicked. 

"He was a dear boy. He said he had always intended 
marrying an American girl. A tall, lovely, gray-eyed, 
black-haired, sweet American girl. Vm tall. And 
lovely. And grsLj in both eyes and black-haired. And 
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sweet,'' said Patty. "So I considered it a proposal. 
And I told him if I couldn't find an American man with 
similar intentions, I'd consider it some more," said 
Patty. 

"And are you — cowAdervngV^ I said, in my most in- 
viting voice. 

"P^ggy? you're inquisitive." 

"I am," I said. 

"And impertinent to your elders." 

"I am," I said. 

"/ — I — found — the — American^''* whispered Patty, 
all her fun drowning in another tear flood. 

So I gathered her head to my bosom and loved her 
and petted her and she told me all about him. 

And Patty — Pattt/ — was in love. Old-fashioned 
sweet loverly love. 

She met him in Zurich where he was spending his last 
dollars in a post-graduate pursuit after some more 
capital letters to write after his name. Men have a 
queer craze for those letters ; like a child's charmstring 
— always a button more wanted. And he was coming 
back with his string of buttons, later, to begin a career. 
And they fell in love. Desperately. 

"But," sobbed my poor Patty, "he did not say a word 
of love. And I knew he was too proud ever to ask me 
to marry him. Me, with my money ! So I just made up 
my mind he should tell me he 1-1-loved m-me," sobbed 
Patty, "anyway." 

"Did he?" I whispered. 

"He did," said Patty. 

"Of course," said I, "Fd never dreamt of asking what 
he said, Patty ; but I'm dying to know !" 

"He said," said Patty, "he said, Tatty, I a^ore you ! 
If you were a washerwoman I'd make you love me !' " 

"What <7W you say.?" 

"I said *me great-grandmother was,' " said Patty. 
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Patty laughed. **Now, wasn't that a clever hint to a 
man that I was willing to be ^ade' love him?'' 

"He said he loved me, Peggy — *I can't half do half 
my work,' he said. *Could I love him — some day — ^if he 
brought me fame — and fortune?' And I said, *No.' I 
said if a man could not give me the dear young years of 
his working-f or-f ame I'd not be caring for the tired-out- 
years of his fortune.' " 
'Andr I said. 

'And next day he was away. And a letter only has 
ever come; Peggy, Peggy! just a heartbreak of a one 
line: */'m coming^ Pattff — wait for me.* ** 

''Andr I said. 

"I wait," said Patty, softly—"/ xvait.*' 

Patty took to singing again. After our talk. It 
helps so much to put two hearts to carrying weight; 
and I knew Patty would find it easier, after she told 
me. A heartache shut-up is hardest of aU and a heart- 
ache shared to a friend's heart gathers heartsease. 

I think it must have been nearly a year later. I 
strung my months like jewels; so precious they were; 
and all my rains fell through the rainbow's transfigura- 
tion and I wondered how a heart could hold so utter 
sweetness of the joy of being a woman. So, though I 
knew Patty's days were month-long, my months seemed 
but a sunrise to a sun's setting. But about a year, it 
was. Patty called me up, and said "Come over right 
away, Peggy," and not another word. So I went over 
in a hurry. 

I believe the room would have shone with the lights 
out, so shone Patty's face. 

He had come. Unannounced. To just tell her he 
loved her. And did she love him — and would she please 
marry him to-morrow. And "yes," said Patty, "/ love 
f/ou.** And *Wo," said Patty, *'not to-morrow — day 
after to-morrow.** 
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I curtsied to the gentleman. He bowed low over my 
hand. 

And I looked at my lovely Patty O'Neill. The dear 
sweetness of her. 

** ^Kings are kings/ " I quoted. 

*^ings are," said Patty. 
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WE had delayed the naming. It seemed an un~ 
necessary superfluity, when he was clad as in shin- 
ing raiment, with all love's loveliest names. And being 
the one single and only, both baby, and grandbaby, and 
great-grandbaby, he was "The Baby." In letters and 
conversations regarding his adorable self, "The Baby" 
was all sufficing. 

He answered to love-names in most blithe fashion. 

If it was the old great-grandfather piped at door, 
"Is there any *old man' here wants to ride my cane?" 
you'd hear answer piping back, "I'm tumin', I'm des 
a-tumin," and that frolicsome steed would be ridden and 
tamed and fed and talked to. And if the grandfather 
would say, "I wish this family possessed a real, sure- 
enough baby," there'd cling to his leg a fat little body, 
and a blithe voice would coax up, "Here's you baby, 
Drandad; did you foun* some tanny in you potet?" 

So, "Heart's-ease," to me alone; he could not know 
how dear an ease, but no one else was ever permitted to 
call him that. That was the name belonged to the twi- 
light time, when he and I went to sea in the big rocker 
and love-made by the firelight and sung and told secrets. 
Then, oh ! the sweets of the wet, sweet lips, the hearts- 
ease of the clinging arms, the sweet child-body close 
crushed to the breasts he has just outgrown. 

The old deaf neighbor who passes twice a day always 
nods down, "Hello, Sissy." And the wrathful wee voice 
always shrills up, **AmH Sissy." And Nicodemus, his 
yellow dog, sits on his tail and laughs all over his face, 
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to hear a boy called "Sissy." As if anybody could fail 
to know that only boys shoot pretend guns and drill 
behind police-men when the station-house-policemen 
drill, and only boys have yellow dogs, beautiful and 
beloved. 

Grandmother comforts: "Never mind, Little Boy; 
neighbor's so deaf, that's why he does not know you are 
a boy. If we'd jtust cut off his curls, daughter?" And 
I answer, one more time, "He's all the baby I've got." 
And put it off for another day ; he'll be a day bigger to- 
morrow. 

But Grandmother understands; my beautiful, wise, 
fair-hearted mother, with her exquisite larkspur eyes 
that read life so tenderly for every one, and the broken 
heart of her that bears burden for all her world. 

And coward that I am, I cannot bear to push him one 
inch on the way out of babyhood. It is so divinely dear 
to be to him the every beat of his heart, the song that 
babbles from his lips, the all of life — to himl 

Then, too, who would love me and take me to hunt the 
first flowers of the year in the woods behind the cem- 
etery, and fill my days with the wee sweet singings of 
him and the laughters of him, and the nights with the 
love-lamp eyes of him starring all my dreams? 

To be sure, always, when we get to the end of the 
rainbow for that pot o' honey and pot o' gold, we're 
just too late. But its many the one we've dug for 
where the rainbow- feet had touched. Ah, yes, just al- 
ways too late; but we hear, always, the leaf-laughters 
and whisperings in the woods, where the trees are talk- 
ing, and though we are suspecting it is of us they are 
talking and laughing, we do not mind, and we both know 
we shall come a-chasing the very next rainbow that 
walks those woods. 

And who would there be to play with me, if I make 
haste to grow-up my baby? 
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Great-grandfather smuggled in a boy's suit one day. 
Quite a gorgeous affair in brass buttons and brass 
braid. I wondered where in the world he found such a 
circus-y small-boy-suit. 

^Tould I just borrow an old man?" said the snaggled 
old voice, just as soft and snaggled as a baby child's 
when the milk-teeth are falling. 

The little white body, all naked and beautiful from 
the evening tub, wriggled from my hands and sped to- 
ward the voice. Vanished. And from the sounds that 
trailed over great-grandfather's transom we knew mis- 
chief was making. Then he came in. Holding up his 
trails with his two hands, blouse tied midway fat stom- 
ach and chin, a derby a-top his corn-silk floss — ^and 
starry eyes and crimson cheeks. 

"Its trowses," said he, in vainglorious voice. You 
could fairly see the cock in that voice. **An* a blowser 
an* a hat," said he, in shrill arrogance. 

Such a blissful swagger in the words: *Wow folks 
will know I'm a boy !" 

"Oh, *Dreat-dran-dad,' " I gasped, *^if your mother 
only knew you'd been to the circus." 

He sniggered. 

I pointed to The Baby, strutting more and more 
slowly as his "trowses" trailed longer and his blouse 
descended and engulfed his knees. 

"Did you thmk he was twins?" 

But he gave no answer save a joyous chuckle. 

Step for step, Nicodemus paraded with his little 
master. 

"Ain't it mos' time to det up for bekfus?" said my 
baby. 

I knew. He was simply bursting to get out to the 
front sidewalk and crow over neighbor. Just splitting 
with man-pride to be recognized as a man and brother. 

"Well," I mused, "maybe, Grandfather, you'd better 
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take this crib down to the trunk room, and I'll show the 
gentleman to the guest room." 

I lifted one end of the little, low crib. It stood just 
where I could reach hand over and my baby could hold 
to it and love-make back to sleep, when he wakened for 
the "dink o* water^' nightly. 

**0h, no, sir, no, sir, Dreat-dran,'' as the fat wee feet 
padded swiftly past. **It's my's trib. It's me's. AfC 
I'm des a-doing to do to bed." 

And he was in my lap, lips finding mine. "We's des 
a-'tendin'," he explained, **an' I love you so dear." 

**This boy must have a name," said his Grandfather. 
^Our men have always been named John or James 
Bunyan or Gregory. There was a Judge John and a 
Governor Duncan and a Judge James B. Take your 
choice. My own name, while rather long, would fit 
him." 

Great-grandfather snorted. " 'Twould just match 
the trousers. My brass-eyed trousers and your name ; 
Duncan John H. — and not a soul knows what the H. 
stands for." 

Grandfather stiffened. "The H., sir, is Hannah. 
My mother had declared her first should be a girl named 
Hannah; my father had decided his firstborn should 
bear his name of Duncan John. So." 

" *AmH sissy,' " quoted Great-grandfather. 

^^I have no desire that the child should be named 
^Hannah,' " said Grandfather, with dignity. 

*n?Vhy?" said Great-grandfather, turning suddenly 
upon me. '*Whyf** 

I hesitated. Should I tell or should I not. How dear 
the words had been on my husband's lips. Always, when 
we knelt to pray, he clasped me in his arm, and praying 
aloud, prayed my heart with his own. Always, that 
tenderer, stiller tone; always the same words: **And 
bless the baby that is coming to us." Those beautiful 
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long months when we traveled God's unknown with our 
childy each night's star-rising bringing him a day's 
journey nearer us. 

And when he was dying those dear last words had 
whispered above my head as his hand gathered the wee, 
witless feet in love's last caress. **God . . . bless . . • 
tJie . . . habyT* 

No, I could not tell. 

That was why, I think, I always called him The 
Baby. And the adoring family, too ; but only they did 
not know the why. And I had a queer feeling that I 
wanted the child to name himself. 

We called him in. He is always, nearly always, 
quickly obedient. He is passing on to Nicodemus, all 
our axioms of manners and life, and as Nicodemus is not 
always quickly obedient, he is trying the effect upon 
him of example. 

Nicodemus at heels, he came. Grandfather's crossed 
legs allured. He stopped to take a riotous brief trip on 
his foot. Great-grandfather's cane leaned against a 
chair he had to pass, and on that frolicsome wild steed 
he had an exciting runaway. 

"Do you want your curls cut off," said grandmother, 
making eyes at him behind her spectacles. 

"Fot bid eyes you've dot," he shouted; **fot bid 
E-Y-E-s you've dot, dranmuwer." 

"Do you want trowsers, young man?" said great- 
grandfather. 

He smiled up at great-grandfather in a beguiling way. 

"Did you eat oH your teef up wif tanny, Dreat-dran? 
All your teef upV* 

It took some time to reach my lap ; and I could not 
make "Duncan John H." fit the bobbing curls, though 
I knew the stately father of my boy's father was fitting 
it there, in all the interrupted progress to my lap. 

Grandfather leaned over. I knew that cherished name 
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was under the hand that so fondly touched the head at 
last leaned hard against me. 

*^Boy, you must have a name. Jim and Jamie, and 
Sterling, all the little fellows have names. What do 
you want to be called.'' 

Thus, grandfather. 

Leg crossed, chin in hand, he meditated. The eyes, 
released from Nicodemus's last antic, studied the ceil- 
ing; lower, the lids began to fall, then adoring, sweet, 
the look clung to mine. The kissing look of them, where 
did he get it? And the hand patting my cheek, how my 
heart purred and sung under it ! 

"I folk," said he, very slow, very decided, "I fink I'll 
name my's self Wee my's muwer. My's muwer is dot 
a mos' bu-ti-fttJ name.'* 

**Sis8y'name9** said great-grandfather. 

He started, and hugged me very tight in lover arms. 

**Is a mos* bu-ti-ful name," said he ; "but if we was 
two, maybe we'd get all mixed an' Nitodemus wouldn't 
unnerstan'." 

**Listen, my baby. Once upon a time a brave man 
went to a war, and there was a bad battle. He was a 
very young man, and he had hair the color of yours, 
too, and eyes the color of yours, and he found an old 
man, badly wounded, oh, very badly wounded, and he 
begged the boy to take him to his own soldiers; and 
the boy — ^I don't know how — ^but somehow, the wounded 
boy got the badly wounded old man across the fields to 
his own soldiers, and died. You see, if he had used his 
strength to save himself, he would have lived. But he 
gave his life to the old soldier; and after the war that 
old soldier took the boy out of his grave and brought 
him North to his mother." 

*'Fy is dranmuwer tryin'?" 

But grandmother's wet eyes were shining as she lifted 
him to her heart and kissed his eyes, that were the color 
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of the dead boy's eyes, and kissed his corn-silk curls, 
that were the color of the dead boy's curls. 

"Because the dead boy was grandmother's boy," she 
said, "and grandmother is very proud." 

"Fot was his name?** 

"Robert ; but we call him Bob for short," said grand- 
mother, softly, thinking in present tenses. 

"Is it a hu'ti'f til name? 'Mos' as bu-ti-ful as muv- 
ver's name w?" 

" 'Most as beautiful as mother's," said grandmother. 

"All yite," said he ; "oH yite." 

Next Sunday we took him to church to be christened 
into the name he had chosen. Great-grandfather and 
grandfather and grandmother and I, we all went with 
him. One to go was not enough. Four, almost too 
many. But was he not our only one? The Baby? 

"What name do you give this child," said the min- 
ister. 

And before I could reply the answer was made. 

"It's Wobert," he piped ; "but we tall him Bob for 
short." 
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NOW, Our Baby had never encountered a locked 
door. The lovesome pit-pat of his busy feet was 
herald at whose coming every door in the house swung 
open and over thresholds he went into assured wel- 
comes. 

But we were planning a tree. And the library door 
was locked. 

He paused in his ascent of the stairs to button in a 
button that would not stay buttoned. It required much 
time and he sat down on the step and with all his ten fat, 
wee fingers labored. Then, "Das a doodie boy," he ob- 
jurgated himself as he resumed his climb of the stairs, 
the button buttoned ; "Das a daryin* yittle gentleman !'* 

He shook the knob. Waited, jigging on the toes of 
him apd discoursing to Nicodemus. 

The door remained closed. 

Two fat palms smote it wrathfuUy. 

"Open," he commanded ; ^* pease open dis door." 
Nobody answered. 

"P-o-o-r yittle boy," he wheedled at keyhole; **zere 
ain't nobody loves 'im." 

Nicodemus yapped and made feints at desertion when 
a dog barked outside. Fawned back, and licked the 
fingers where bread and honey aroma lingered. Sat up 
and waved an affable paw at him. 

He sat down on the floor and gathered his yellow dog 
into his pinafore and hugged. 

" ^Cept Nitodemus an' myssef," he said. 

Great-grand came up the hall. 
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"Is you been a bad boy, Dreat-dran?'' he said. *'Is 
you aU shutted out?" 

Great-grand si^ed. 

"Seems like this horse just will run away," in doleful 
tone, "and I've got a bone in my foot and I can't run 
after him." 

In a wink he was after the rampant steed. Captured 
and mounted, rode it lordlily hither and yon, and when 
at last he came back from the breathless miles we had 
slipped down the back way, and at stairfoot waited. 

Slowly, with dignity, he dismounted, put his steed in 
stall, came back to stairhead, and, legs astride and head 
thrown back, surveyed us from the heights of remem- 
bered injury. Beside him, perky, tongue lolling out, 
Nicodemus squatted. 

Long legs gathered to his chin, Great-grand ranged 
himself on the top step and twinkled. 

"Yes, sirs," quoth Great-grand ; " 'shutted' us aU 
outr 

Our Baby nodded confirmation and Nicodemus 
yawned in our faces. 

"Me'n mys Nitodemus an* my's Dreat-dran," he said. 
"-4r^' my's Dreat-dran is dot a bone in his foot an' I 
needed to kiss my's muwer." 

"Bless his precious heart," said Grandmother. "Come 
and let Grandmother kiss him." 

But he shook his curls at her and looked sad. 

"It's snowing," said I to the world at large, "and I 
don't know where to find a boy to sweep off the door- 
siU." 

**Dood dracious!" said he. Me'n my's Dreat-clran 
needs a penny drefful bad. We'll tum sweep dat snow 
off your doorsillP' 

He helped Great-grand uncoil his long legs. 

Helped pull him to his feet. 
"I fink,'* said he ; "I fink if I'm slidded down dis ban- 
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itrter^ maybe I tould fordet to fink 'bout dat door." 

So Great-grand slidded him down and Nicodemus 
chased them in joyous haste and we had our tea in 
chastened mood, forgiven. 

But for three long days the library door remained 
locked. 

And regularly, after each morning's breakfast, he 
mounted the stairs and tried the knob and cogitated 
to Nicodemus, and poked broom straws under the 
door. 

Christmas Eve we sat about a great open fire. Great- 
grand loved to dig and delve in the red-charred logs and 
imprison the swarms of rosy bees. Fascinated, I 
would watch the swirling upfled sparks, wondering what 
phantasms of youth he saw all-beautiful in them, what 
faces went past in that rosy mirage that his own should 
wear so tender an answering look into eyes he alone 
was seeing. Sometimes Our Baby would come to stand 
between his knees, head leaned against his shoulder, and 
from within the encircling arms watch. Sometimes he 
would straddle one old knee and snug his head under 
the down-leaning old chin, gold hair and white hair com- 
mingled, and hand over the old hand, help the poker 
that prodded and piled the embers. And the wide eyes 
seemed to be seeing with the old man's visioning, so 
united he would sit. 

Christmas Eve we sat about the great open fire- 
place. Great-grand sorted and piled his red-charred 
logs. Grandmother was watching, lost in idleness. 
Grandfather had gone down cellar for apples and in 
my lap my Baby was telling me secrets. We listened 
beyond the singings of the flames; beyond the delicate 
soft singings and the sighing and the laughters of 
them, the wind in the chimney. From the end of the 
new back-log the saps distilled, all the summer's rains 
and dews and green growings in their rffhicker-whicker. 
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We had hated to shut out the skies, so divinely near 
they closed in upon earth, with their starry strands 
garlanding the rim of hills. Our Baby had seen his first 
meteor — a feathered trail of ethereal fire and a sound- 
less splendor as the meteor burst and biggened into a 
globe of elysian azure, and went out. And the black 
violet skies seemed yet deeplier black with that blue 
glory memoried against them, and the stars pallid and 
cold. And my Baby wondered his fair little thoughts 
aloud to me. He wondered if there might not be another 
Christmas Baby, in that blue glory. He wondered 
whether, if we'd go out, we might not find a few boys and 
girls and babies that got left over, when God forgot 
who had asked to have some left at their houses. He 
wished he'd been there, that night at the Oxen's Inn, to 
see the Little Child. So's he could have brought it home 
to his own sefs house. He wanted a baby so bad. And 
ever his sweets-freighted babble picked up that blue sky- 
mystery and wondered about it. And his eyes were wide 
and fathomlessly sweet in the firelight, and his hand 
clung all the while to my face and deared it, and wove 
heavenly weave into my life in every least little touches 
of it to my lips, my cheeks, and in the comings home 
of it to slip into my bosom and there nest. 

Then, we told him that it was going to be the Christ- 
mas Baby's birthday, to-mortow, and because we so 
love God's Little Son we give, year after year, all life 
long, gifts to Him and to each other on that day. And 
the library door, to-morrow, would be unlockeid, and a 
surprise, inside, for us each and all. 

**Draciousr* was his sole comment; and slowly the 
happy eyes slipped from us behind their curtain-fringes, 
the little warm body lay heavy in my arms. Slowly, 
Great-grand unbuilded the house of red embers, and 
coming over took the little sleeper into his arms; 
rocked and crooned and hugged and God-blessed him. 
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And with Grandmother's kisses on the wee feet that 
never were still save in slumber, and Grandfather's 
proud look into the unwitting face following €ifter, I 
bore him away to his crib; so loved, so loved! 

"Is Trismus tvmf* 

I wakened with the words breaking the crystal of my 
dreams and kissing themselves against my lips and a 
fat white body embracing my head. 

**Yes, sir," I managed to say through the strangling 
arms of him. "Happy Christmas, Bob-f or-Short !" 

"Happy Christmas, Bob-for-Short !" echoed from 
the doorway ; and "Happy Christmas, Bob-for-Short !" 
floated in from beyond the east and west shoulders 
of Great-grand. 

He shouted. He danced. Never before had he so 
been met by all the family at crib-side. He jigged all 
over the bed, trickling blameyments and laughters at 
the three gray heads that waggled in unconscious tune 
to the prancings of him. 

Then, all his yellow body a-pant with haste, Nico- 
demus hurtled his fat self up the stairs into the fun he 
was missing, and in his wake, Katy from her kitchen. 

"The impidence of 'im," said she; "just scootin' 
imder me feet an' thryin' to throw me !" 

And with a "Happy Christmus to yez, Misther Bob- 
fer-Short," she set a gray kitten on the floor. 

We were all very still, as he slipped from the bed 
and approached the kitten. He had never owned a 
kitten. He eyed it in raptured silence. **Meotiy** said 
the kitten. 

Into his cheeks the red crimsoned. "Oh !" he gasped ; 
"wad your taUy titty ; pease wad your tail !" And she 
wagged her tail and arched her back against his feet 
and cajoled him, and as he gathered her into his night- 
gown and the white fat bare legs ran with their treas- 
ure, she broke into loud silken purrings. Nicodemus 
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sulked and fell into a helpless yellow bunch of protest, 
when the gray kitten was held to his nose for a kiss. 

And we all dawdled until Katy's bell rang third sum- 
mons to breakfast. 

He went up the stairs alone. Then Nicodemus. 
Great-grand. Then I. And then the rest of his ador- 
ers. 

He stopped at the door. 

"Open the door, sir," said Grandfather. 

"Turn on, Muwer,** he said, reaching hanid into my 
hand. 

So we stepped over the threshold together. 

The room was darked. The firelight dulled behind 
a screen. In the center of the room a low, fair-branched 
young cedar tree gleamed like a great jewel. 

My hand forgotten, he circled the tree. 

Round and round. And we after. 

"Das a mos' bu-ti-/«rf drum," we caught the murmur 
as he inventoried. "Das a yittle *tend horse." He 
paused to jog it and in ecstasy watch its tail go up and 
down. "Das a yittle toad-f rod in dat bid marble. How 
you s*pose it dot in?" He tarried to investigate, and 
set it rolling for the kitten to chase. Nicodemus 
thought it was meant for him, and when he collided 
with the kitten, cowed and scared and muttering, he fled 
to a distance and yapped at ball and kitten. 

And the inventory went on : "Das a dold waths, yike 
my's Dreat-dran is dot." He tarried to hunt a pocket, 
and deposit his watch therein. But first he held it to 
ear. And the murmur resumed : "Dat waths is def an* 
dum, too. Das a piture-but an' dcts a piture-but an' 
das a piture-but. . . . DraciotisP* 

And Christmas was on for Bob-for-Short. 



MOTHER 

TO describe my mother I should need a pencil that 
could paint the azure of her eyes, the gold in the 
brown of her hair, the delicate fairness of her cheeks, 
and the sweetness of one like no other woman I ever 
have known. 

Like that, I think, young Mary must have been. 

Often I have tried in verse and prose to put my 
mother to the dear music of my thought of her; and 
always I fail. I think I shall never be able to express 
her grace, her quenchless courage, her jewel-beauty. 
So slight and slender she was that I now marvel at her 
flame-soul which poverty could not put out nor heart- 
break scar. 

mother's story 

I have wondered why mother sometimes will not let 
me kiss her, and then again will not suffer me out of 
her sight. Father is always precious — ^lovely old 
father! I'd like to marry a man just like father, who'd 
spoil my little babies as father spoils me. But I shall 
never marry. A father is all I want; with this dear 
old home and mother's rose gardens to live in. Go far 
away with a strange young man? No, this girl likes 
only father. 

Father adores me, too. We make a beautiful couple. 
But I do not see why I did not grow tall, like father. 
He laughs when I ask him why he has such a small girl 
instead of a queenly one, and he says he'd not exchange 
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his small girl for the tallest queen ever born. All the 
girls make love to him ; and the boys to me. And I do 
like people to like me ; especially babies. All the babies 
in this end of the town are my particular own, and 
I steal and borrow them in most flagrant fashion. 

Little Mac has found a place in the fence where a 
paling is off and he comes there, gets half-way through, 
and sticks fast. Then I hear him : "Oh, do twrn^^ he 
calls ; "do tum trtnt.** Then when I rescue him, he goes 
through my pockets and eats my peppermints and I 
say: "What made you cry, Mac?" He wets a finger 
in that big drop on his cheek, and meditates. Then: 
"I fat a beared det me. I did surely 'mos' hear a bear. 
Lady Jane!'* 

"You surely are a humbug," I say severely. "The 
bears are five hundred miles away," I add. 

"Well," he answers, sucking mints, "my feelin's rvas 
so scared!" 

Mac calls me "Lady Jane." Kenneth calls me 
**L-a-d-y," in a slow little Southern drawl, Ruth calls 
me "My Lady." And I think it's a dear name. 

I go down to the gate about the time I think they 
are dressed in evening frocks, and presently a head 
comes bobbing from somewhere, and then another; and 
soon I have all my "honey-bees," as father calls them, 
and we take walks up and down. And it's amazing what 
wise things wee ones can say that grown-ups like me 
could never think of thinking. I'll be seventeen next 
month and I'm not half so wise as Mac. If babies come 
straight from a baby soul-nursery in heaven I suppose 
these are the things they heard said there, and they 
require some years down here before they learn to for- 
get the heavenliness. 

Mother gives beautiful parties. She gave one of 
them last night, when I was seventeen. I am seventeen 
still, but it seems as if I was seventeen only at that 
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party, last night. Mother says I am a woman now. 
Think of it! Me — a woman! I'd never believe it. 
Father doesn't believe it, either. When I told him, he 
just opened his arms and I went right into them, and he 
rocked me and talked secrets just the same as he's al- 
ways done, about what a gay little girl mother was, 
and how he used to swing on her gate and made 
love to her across it, and what a dear daughter he has. 
(That's me.) And then, when I had grown sure I was 
only just five or six years old, he said, "Now don't tell 
mother — ^but we know you'll never be anything but 
father's little, little, little girl !" 

My party was really delicious. All over the grounds 
were hung paper lanterns, and as there was no moon, 
the stars overhead and the lanterns that every breeze 
tilted made a fairyland. I had all the town babies in, 
just at dusk, and they were the gayest ever. We 
played Forty Thieves and Ugly Duckling and a lot of 
other little old stories. Then I sent them home. But 
Mac came back, later. 

"I didn't not wun away. Lady Jane," he explained; 
"I des walked. An' I tum to tiss you some more. I 
fot you'd have your feelin's 'bused 'f I didn't tiss you 
some more an' I like to tiss you, Lady Jane." 

Wasn't that dear of the baby thing? 

Mother dressed me. I begged to wear my hair down, 
but she said : "No ; ladies wear their hair up." Well, 
you need not be all-the-way-grown-up, to be ladies, I 
suppose. Still I certainly like the curls best. So does 
father. When I went downstairs to show him his dear 
daughter he just looked puzzled; turned me 'round and 
turned me face about again; and studied me. Finally 
he saw. And his eyes crinkled. "Well," he said, over 
his spectacles, "Mother really has done you up in 
woman-style, hasn't she? I suppose you — do you like 
it so?" 
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^No, daddy, I don't," I wailed. "I think it's horrid. 
But mother said" — I choked. How could I say what 
mother said! 

"Mother said," nodded father. 

I took off his spectacles and kissed his eyes, and 
as he pulled out my hairpins, one by one, and the curls 
tumbled, I told him: "She really did say it, father. 
She says I'll probably be married before my next birth- 
day, and I rrmst wear it up!" 

"Married," mused father. "Mother said ^married,' 
did she? That's a big word for mother to pin all your 
curls up with," said father. 

Mother came down just then, very stately, with a 
little angry look in her eyes, too! 

"I did Jane's hair myself. Why did you take it 
down?" 

"Well," said father, "I am not quite ready to turn 
my daughter into a woman." 

"I am," said mother, quickly, sharply. "You are 
not his daughter; not my daughter." 

"Oh, yes, I am," I cried back. "I have to be father's 
daughter." 

Father put me in the big rocker and led mother to 
the door and shut it. With mother outside. 

Then he picked me up and sat down, hugging me 
close. 

"Do you love me, daughter?" 

I kissed him. 

"You know I love you, daughter?" 

I kissed him. 

"Once there was a poor lady who wanted her house 
filled with children. And out in the graveyard was a 
row of five little graves. Not a babe that came lived 
past its second birthday. One day in a strange city 
she saw a two-year-old baby girl. She loved itj from 
the first look of its eyes ; eyes blue as your eyes, daugh- 
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ter. And she said to her husband : 'I want that child — 
I'll steal it, if you do not get it for me !' That poor 
lady! Only a few weeks before they had put the 
last little grave in that row of graves — and there 
would never come another child now to her. This little 
stranger child with eyes like yours was motherless, and 
when the childless man and his wife left that city the 
child had been given to them by law. That poor lady 
did not let it go from her arms day or night on the 
long journey home and -she hid it in her bosom at night 
and whispered over it and crooned over it. And the 
man knew she had barely walked the borderland of 
madness. That man, that childless man, adored the little 
child. She — she always loved him above all others — 
did she not, daughter.? And if she had been of his 
heart's blood, he could not have loved her more pre- 
ciously, more utterly — could he^ dauffhter?** 

And all the while father's arms were holding me close 
and father's cheek softly rubbed my cheek as he talked. 

And I understood. 

"But mother loves me — some?** I cried, miserably. 

"Mother has always loved you dearly, but her poor 
heart has never got very far away Trom those five little 
graves. She still weeps on rainy nights; still mourns, 
uncomforted, for her babes." 

"I understand," I whispered on father's lips; "I do 
understand." 

"And that's all," said father. "Only I think she 
thinks — maybe — your little children may bring peace to 
her child-hungering arms — maybe — and that is why 
she puts up these curls." 

' I clutched him. I strangled his head in my arms. 
"Oh, father! father! Don't let her marry me," I cried. 
"I don't think I'll ever be grown up enough to marry ; 
truly, truly, father, I don't!" 

After my party was all over, mother came into my 
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room, into my bed, and I took her head into my arms 
and she wept and wept. And I wept. And she said I'd 
always loved father best, and she wanted me to love 
father best. "But, oh, Jane, Jane, my beautiful little 
dead children that I bore and gloried in and buried 
in the dark ground!" 

And I wore my curls piled high on my head after that 
night. ... I don't know that father's wealth was truly 
the reason, but it seemed the fashion as soon as I did up 
my curls for the young men to propose. Father said — 
I always told him every word — ^father said: "Is it very 
ajfflicting?" and I said: "Not very; but Mac is jealous." 
Mac was behind a rosebush, and he descended upon 
that young man in a fury and answered him for me. 

"*No!' he stormed. *No! She won't not ^tall! 
Lady Jane is doin' to marry me when we're drowed 
up!' 

" *Yes,' I murmured. *I've promised Mac to marry 
him and help keep a candy shop.' " 

Then, as Mac pulled me toward the house, I said: 
"Thank you. Dr. Gregory." I hadn't time to say more. 
Mac was very angry. 

Father approves of Mac. A nice, steady lover, 
"goin' on" four, is a great pleasure to father; and he 
has promised to stock the candy shop and to patronize 
no other. 

And he hoped Dr. Gregory would accept Mac's 

answer as final. 

• •••••• 

This has been a beautiful summer. Mother has been 
so dear. She said that, as I was the prettiest girl in 
town, I should have the prettiest clothes Think of it! 
Mother to say that when I have been raised on "Hand- 
some is that handsome does." I told father, and he 
said: "Mother's caught it pretty bad, too." 

And mother gave me some jewels. 
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I wonder how God happened to think of making 
jewels. 

And her own jeweled comb, too; very tall, with 
the stones all in front. Father caught me before 
a mirror quite shamelessly admiring myself beneath the 
glitter of the white diamonds, with candles burning on 
the chimneypiece to show them off. 

"Mother says, ^Handsome is,' " he said. 

"Mother says, *The prettiest girl in town,' " I said. 

And I said: "Oh, father! Why didn't you wait for 
me! We do make so beautiful a couple. You with 
that lovely white hair; and mother has brought me up 
so nicely!" 

To be sure. Dr. Gregory has been always coming over 
to all our parties and picnics and I think his patients 
must feel neglected. 

Mother likes Dr. Gregory. She says he is brilliant, 
and a girl would be indeed proud of so brilliant a hus- 
band. But I feel that, if ever I have a husband, I must 
love him. 

Mother says I am to marry Dr. Gregory. Mother 
said to father: "She has flirted long enough. Mrs. 
Gray has refused a very nice young man's addresses for 
Alice, because, as she said, ^Alice should not take Jane's 
leavings.' I believe the child has refused every eligible 
youth in town this summer." 

"Sensible child," murmured father. 

"Well, she will marry Dr. Gregory," said mother. 

I said "No"; always "No." But mother told him 
^TTes." And he put a gorgeous diamond on my finger, 
and mother married me to him. 

Mac and I wept together. Mac promised to grow up 
very fast and in quite an awful voice said: 

"N' I'm doin' to kiU him all dead." 

Yesterday was my weddmg day. 
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I wrote that two years ago, I did not know these 
pages had escaped the fire I made of dolls and child- 
hood books and childhood toys. Everything I could 
find I burned, in a fierce little bonfire out in the meadow 
lot. Old Hardy and I ; old black Hardy and I. Old 
Hardy whimpered all during the wedding ceremony: 
**Poor little Miss Jcme. Poor Uttle Miss Jane.** 

And I found it to-night. 

I am hungry to-night. I have eaten bread and mo- 
lasses and bread and molasses till I can eat it no 
longer. It's strange mother never remembered to find 
out if any bad habits were in hiding under his brilliancy. 
If I had loved him, I should long ago have died. But 
I have frozen instead. Must a woman take drunken 
kisses simply because a man has married her? I fled to 
the stable loft that night when he came in at midnight 
— ^with drunken kisses. And he was my husband — and 
it was night. 

I slept out in the stable loft last night. I felt so 
awed, so frightened, so precious. 

It was I — Jane — and hid within I carried a little 
child — ^wherever I went it would go. Not for one sec- 
ond could I slip away and be alone with just myself. 
It was there — chidden under my heart ; and I hid from 
the father of it ! How frightened I am, to think I can't 
for one little minute get away from that little baby. 

Suppose he should come out here some night? Sup- 
pose he should come up the ladder into the dark, hunt- 
ing me? 

Shall I tell him? 

I went to sleep, thinking that thought, and I wak- 
ened hearing him calling out of the darkness : **Jane — 
Jane — Jane.** A sober man's voice, and a gladness 
leaped and quivered in me that it was so. And I was 
not afraid. But I could not answer. 

He came up the ladder. The still, starry sky showed 
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like a painted picture on a wall in the open high 
window. The clover hay smelled sweet. And the dark- 
ness held no fear. 

He looked so tall; amd he wets sober. He stooped 
over me where I lay — I and mine — and his lips found 
me; his tears were on my face. And the darkness held 
no fear I "Jane/* he whispered; ^^Jane** — and I had 
been crazed with fright — ^^JaneV* 

When consciousness came back arms tenderer than 
father's arms held me;, kisses sweeter than father's 
kisses were on my mouth. And he whispered: "I love 
you, I love you ! Jane, I love you ! You hid from me 
— my God!" he sobbed, "you hid from me — you and 
your baby. — Oh, Jane, Jane, I'll be good ; I'll be good !" 



That was all. The little book was locked, with the 
key left in the lock. And I had found it — after I had 
buried my beautiful mother. Read it in bewildered 
maze. My mother was utterly in love with her bril- 
liant husband and he worshipped her two little feet. 
To think their married life began in so sore trouble, 
and that it was I, her only child, who slept with her 
that night in the clover hay ! 
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THE canal passed there. A turbid, ugly moat be- 
tween the city section and the part that went out 
to the hill-way boundary. Between the stately homes 
of suburban wealth and the foreign section, always 
that yellow string of water bounding the city 
proper, apart from them. Vine Street crossed the 
canal just there. Saloon-girt, both sides of it, from 
canal to the river hiU-brink, the other direction. 
Down-hill, that long slope to the winter-flooded river. 
All the way. Vine Street was a street of saloons; 
though the character of them changed sinisterly when 
the city dipped riverward, and the street-people were 
of the lowest slums and the hopelessly poor. Angel 
Alley and venomous Row housed them ; and behind the 
commission houses, tenement houses, and hideous hid 
courts, were the homes. The difference, only, of the 
down-hill devil in his hunger-branded gaunt famish- 
ment, and the up-town devil of swirling musics behind 
the glitter of doors and the glitter of arc-lights turn- 
ing the snows into velvet as they lay, and turning the 
flakes coming down into crystal butterflies. 

The wind that blew fitful up there at canal-corner 
and spun the falling snows upward in silver swarms, 
swooped down-hill bigswoln into trumpetry that blared 
and belled and sung and went down the wide river 
with the trampling of all the horses of the storm on 
the mighty highways of the air. 

And in the lulls that sobbed imder, in the sudden 
hushes, sounded the cUnk-clink of ice-floes ; a marvel of 
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musics unbelievable over all the surface of the river. 

And the cold bit into the flesh. 

The place at the corner there at the canal, ugly, 
squat on the brink like a toad, had been a theater. 
In all the city scarcely would have been found one with 
eviller record. Properly, It belonged in the very 
gehenna of the city, but saloon-money put it there and 
maintained it there till its reek on the midriff of city 
trade thoroughfare forced its closure. 

Then one wild, rain-black night a handful of slender 
young women came to it, to the thrumming of tambour- 
ine and the beat of a drum, and the open-flung doors 
showed a warm-lit room, and the lure of singing pulled 
people in from the black-rain night. 

That night the place was packed with men. Not a 
woman, of any sort, dared the threshold. And only 
women inside beat the drum and thrummed the tam- 
bourine and sung. Only these blue-gowned and blue- 
bonneted women would have dared dare; or those 
others, the black-garbed vowed women. 

And strangely, that woman with her great eyes and 
her singing lips held that bunch of five hundred men in 
the still hollow of her hand. Talked a little ; a tender, 
low, soft-voiced preachment, of a town and green fields 
and a king's city hard by on the hills. And those men 
forgot they were wet and chilled and drink-sodden and 
meat-hungry. For she had set them down, each at his 
boyhood hearth, and made him hear the wood crackle 
and hear, maybe, a crooning from the kitchen and know 
the voice of a dead mother come alive there sudden — 
and claiming her own. 

And however poor a home-hearth, sometimes It has 
held the crimson warm coals and been dear, and how- 
ever asunder hearts may have grown, few but have 
loved dear the mother who bore them. 

And every night, that door opened wide and warm 
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furrowed from the years of degradation, the years of 
sin, and on them all was the look of those who have 
seen the Lord and spoke face to face, and in the wash- 
ing of His blood, stood clean-shrived as He passed by. 
But the woman with the painted cheeks crouched in 
her chair. Shaken and shame-rent. And a woman's 
arms came soft about her and the song settled warm 
about her; singing just to her— just to her: 

He's the LUy— He's the Lily— • 

He's the Lily of the valley. 

The Rose of Sharon fair, the Bright and Morning Star, 

He is altogether lovely to my soul. 

Ebbing soft into the comers of the room; dying 
away utterly, and out of the stillness some voice would 
lift it and again the royal acclaim would go forth to 
proclaim Him — 

He's the LUy— He's the Lily- 
He's the Lily of the valley. 

The Rose of Sharon fair, the Bright and Morning Star, 
He is altogether lovely to my soul. 

"Sing," said the woman, and the woman with the 
painted cheeks whispered, "I can't.*' And "sing with 
me," said the woman : 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 

Name of names the sweetest, 

Jesus, Jesus, Thou art mine. 

Over she sung it. All the room fallen hushed. All 
the faces bent upon the two. Over again she sung it — 
and low, like the wail of a child, the voice of the painteid 
woman followed it, sob-shaken. Then slow, then glad, 
with a surging rapture that filled the room, and in the 
tide at the very flood and the peal of the midnight bells, 
her soul, too, came to the Crucified. 
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One by one, the lights went out, and the people went 
out on the brink of the new day. 

"And remember," said the salvation woman, "they 
shall be made like wool." 

They walked through the white city, side by side. 
The winds were stilL A whimpering along the eaves, 
a creaking of signs, the midnight's breath pure as the 
sky and cold as death. 

And the salvation woman left her at the door-step of 
the house the music had called her from. Because she 
said she dared not leave before she tell the woman there. 
She must go in yet this once again — she who had come 
out over that threshold a few hours before, burned 
and snared in the pit, come back through the white 
Christmas clean from her sins — she must bear witness 
to them that He saves to the uttermost — even her — 
even her. 

... In the daybreak a watchman found her. Sit- 
ting on the step, head leaned hard against the door, a 
wonderful look on her dead face as one to whom the 
Kingdom of Heaven had shown its glories — one who 
alive, looked into heaven. The snows had lapped her 
in ; soft and stainless had shrouded her. She had borne 
witness indeed. For when the story was told of that 
night by the city's papers, and she was carried to a 
church for her burial service, the church was thronged. 
And because of her who was a sinner, one "scarlet 
house" of that Street of Tears was razed to the ground 
and a great cross of white marble stands where it 
stood. And it says only this, in clear, white letters: 

Jesus Is a Friend of Mine. 

And every Christmas eve, when the night comes in 
black and the cold and hunger drive to the devil's 
shambles many a tender woman that sin could not lure 
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nor buy, the salvation people go the length of Long- 
worth Street, from Central Avenue to Vine. And at 
that great white cross they halt and the throb of the 
drum is hushed and the tread of feet is stilled, and one 
tells over again the story that Christmas eve and the 
painted woman. And sometimes it chances that it is the 
one who had walked with her to the door that night, and 
the tears fall all unheeded down her cheeks as she tells 
of the white beauty of that face when the paint was 
washed away, and tells the story told to her, as they 
walked the midnight streets that night. 

And sometimes — sometimes a woman comes from one 
of the houses, with the call of the street-song upon her, 
marches with them to the theater at Canal and Vine 
Street, and meets — ah, yes — she, too, meets the Lord 
there, face to face, and with something upon her of 
that she has seen on the King in His beauty, she goes 
back to life — saved — ^because of the life that lies for- 
ever hid in that great white cross to the painted woman 
that stands beautiful and fair in Longworth Street. 
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HERE the bridge set its legs down. A flight of 
steps led from it» bedway to the embankment 
below. Gaunt tenements looked down upon it ; the un- 
shuttered windows, like old live eyes seared with the 
seeing of many years, filmed over with cobweb and dust. 
Yet live, seeing, with an inscrutable comprehension, row 
upon row, street-level to eaves, the witnesses 'twixt 
the sky and the humans and the river. The great 
purring, lap-lapping river, always a-talking and a-sing^ 
ing; always a-lap-lapping, lap-lapping, and picking at 
the cobbles with wet curved fingers, and throwing up 
sparkles of waters and catchinir them when they broke 
against the pier and throwing more sparkles as they 
fell 

Quite afar, quite black-walled by the tenements and 
the slinking, furtive, in-between alleys, the city held up 
its beautiful head. There were alleys up in the city; 
quite an aristocracy of alleys, where rag-pickers 
chanted down the day's round, and the scissors-grinder 
passed by in opulence of tinkling bell and grindstone, 
and the umbrella-mender and the tub-mender unmo- 
lested sung to the back gates and the back doors. The 
ragpicker did not mind if you mimicked : ^^Rags I stole" 
— sharp, curt, his tale. And you amused yourself as 
his slow wheels rattled on, thus ; 

Any rags^ any iron, any bottles to-day. 
There's a big black ragman comin' this way. 

Then the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the scissors-man 
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went quick-step past. Once he let you pour the water 
while he ground. Honest, he did! Then the "tubs- 
to-hup" man. "Tubs-to-hup, tubs-to-hup" — Oh, very 
worldly and opulent alleys, uptown. Where the river- 
by alley daily came up to roam and travel the length 
and the breadth of the city and beg, and "help-yourself 
always when you dast to," from a grocer's or a cart's 
open dare-yu'-to. 

The river lap-lapped soft as a cat's song in the dusk 
about the feet of a little alley waif. The cold was not 
so very cold, if she kept her legs crossed under her. A 
high river must have pulled that great stone out from 
the bridge abutment; and when her legs went to sleep, 
well, so did all the rest of her. 

It was lighter than night-fall's dusk when she wak- 
ened. She crawled out of the warm hole. The river 
was still at its singing. Up against the sky the great 
bridge lay a marvel of black; a long, splendid picture 
of delicate web and network, spun-out in the nothing- 
ness above the river, splendid in delicate web and net- 
work black pictured on the silver waters below. The 
moon was there; shrunk thin and little with its other 
self darkly aloof from it. She could almost see clear 
through that stain of a moon. For that was all it* 
really was. And up past the black web of the bridge a 
swarm of stars. And down in the river, a swarm of 
stars with the water singing through them. 

And behind, oh, a million miles behind her and her 
stars and her bridge and her moon and her river, the 
spangly lights of the city. Long lanes of light that be- 
gan with the lamps wide apart and ended with them all 
strung together like beads on a string. Long lanes 
that went clean up against the far sky where it came 
down to the hills. Even, she thought, she could see 
where the ramparts of the tenements broke to let streets 
through, the hill-tops gleam in the glitter of millions of 
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miles she knew were there, lamp-lighted and strung and 
festooned in lights. Some day she'd go and see, and 
from that hill-top in the sky where her head could lean 
against the stars, maybe she could see down this-a-way 
where the river would still be singing — see what her 
bridge and her moon and her river looked like, from 
the other side those millions of glittering miles. 

Far off, a chime began its ringing. Dim sounds, dim 
as harp-chords. A policeman's billet struck beside her. 
She had 'sposed no police ever came down under the 
bridge-steps. They stared at each other, the twirling 
billet right at her shoulder. "Aint you 'shamed to scare 
a man like that," said the big fellow. 

The frightened look slipped from the child's face in 
a delighted glow. "Gee!" she jibed; "y' oughter git a 
p'liceman t' bring y' when y' come down yere. . I didn't 
mean t' scare y'." 

The big fellow tucked his billet comfortably away, 
hitched his belt tighter on it. He sighed. "It's a way 
the ladies has," he said. 

"Yep," sighed the child ; "I s'pose us ladies has." 

" 'F you're finished viewin' the scenery," said he, 
"you 'n me'U just step home; your folks '11 be worse 
scart than me, 'f you ain't home pretty quick now." 

She waved a lordly hand of proprietorship. It took • 
in river and God's stars and God's sky and the bridge ; 
and pointed to the hole where the river had pulled out 
a great stone in a one-time high flood. "I've a bee-u- 
tiful place," she condescended. "As warm as," she con- 
descended ; " 'f y' keeps y're legs drored up." 

He stooped down ; reached an investigatory big hand 
into the hole, looked at her. "Aw, come off," he said. 
"You've been up to some trick an' yu're 'fraid yu're 
maw'U spank y' 'f y' go home. Come off." 

In a sudden fury the child turned on him. Her 
great eyes burned dark at him, unbelievably blue in 
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the grimy, white face. The tears of a past moment 
had left clean streaks over the cheeks. His gaze fal- 
lowed the paths, from eyes down each cheek, down 
under the chin. But there were no tears now in the 
eyes so unbelievably blue in black-lashed hollows. 

"I aint no maw," she said, coming fiercely close to 
him. "I aint no home; I aint nothin'," she stamped 
at him. "Where I live they beat me to-night 'cause 
nobody give me more money,'' she said, a fierce hot 
tremble in her voice. "Kin I make folks give me 
money? Kin I?" 

"God !" said the man. 

The fierceness died from her face ; just a pitiful im- 
potent little rebel whirled out of the maelstrom of the 
river-tenements, stranded at his feet. 

"God!" said the man to the stars and the sky and 
the bridge and the river. 

He picked her up. Her puny strength beat itself 
against his breast. 

"Wy," he said, "Wy, kiddie," he said, comprehend- 
ing, "I aint runnin' y' in; don't y' believe it. You 'n 
me's goin' to get some nice hot vittles. That's what! 
Supper, 'n dinner, 'n breakfast, what'd y' call it, now?" 

She suddenly leaned hard against him, nestled her 
face against his and her arms clung. A little-girl 
laugh hid itself against his arm. 

"And my maw don't spank," he said. "No, sir; she 
aint built that way at all." 

"Your maw !" said the child. 

"Sure," he said in grieved voice. "Can't a man 
have a maw?" he demanded. 

Again she laughed a child-laugh of sheer delight. 

"You're so big," she murmured. 

"I growed," said the big fellow. 

A little later he laid a sleeping girl in an old woman's 
lap. 
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Midnight's chimes were shaking their crystals out to 
the stars. "Peace on earth;" the sweet glad old story 
of that other midnight. "In the highest," they rang — 
"in the highest — in the highest!" 

"Y* always wanted a daughter, mother," the big fel- 
low said, as he came in through that Christmas joyful 
sound ; "so I've up an' brung you one." He kissed the 
amazed old face. "Christmas gift, mother; Christmas 
gift. What you got for your little boy, huh?" 

He drew her arms about the sleeping child. "This is 
my gift to you, little old mother that always wanted 
a daughter," he said ; " 'n her eyes are so blue they'll 
fairly scare y'. Now, kiss your Billy-Boy, and kiss 
your girl-baby awake and feed her full and put her 
to bed and Christmas gift and God love ye !" 



It was full eight Christmas eves later. A cold 
Christmas eve with a frozen river and a snow-heaped 
earth and a sky of starless acres. 

Down under the bridge, a big man and a girl peered 
at a place where once a great hole had been in the 
stones. The girl's eyes were unbelievably blue in black- 
lashed hollows. 

"You 'n me's goin' to get some nice hot vittles," said 
the man. "Supper, 'n dinner, 'n breakfast, what'd y' 
call it, sweetheart?" 

"Lovefeast," she kissed against his lips; "I call it 
Lovefeast, Billy." 

He lifted a happy face to the sky. The Christmas 
sky and the Christmas joy-bells pealing out their sweet- 
ness to it. 

"God!" he whispered; "God! But this is a blessed 
little old world !" 



THE IMP 

MY neighbor's Imp, I mean. I have none, of either 
sex. If I had, they would bd bom well-bred, 
with poise, and no pre- Adamite tendencies to universe- 
defiance of Iwngual exercise. I coined the word for the 
occasion; for it came, quite uexpected, when racking 
my brain for a vocalization of the extraordinary voice- 
power of that Imp. And I think Iwngual a word of 
force; it means what is says. So does the Imp. 

Mine would have been proper. Absolutely. Would 
have wept as decorous bom-well-bred babies should 
weep. They would not have inherited from me, 
in that regard. For when I weep, all the pent-up, 
dammed-in pre-Eve elemental emotionalism of abstract 
womanry, comes out. The storm rends me, spends me. 
Leaves me prone on the floor; face down; a rag of soul 
at the Divine Feet. 

But they say I did that in babyhood. Face down on 
the floor. I suppose it was the elemental too big inside 
the tiny woman-thing, seeking mother earth's comfort- 
ing: ergo; no forest padded lap of ferns to flee to, in- 
stinct took to the floor. And still takes to it, now. 

But let us hope My Man would bequeath poise and 
mental equities. Would have, I should say. For there 
has never a baby come to blossom for us. Never a 
one. Though I have cried at Calvary's Cross and 
vowed vows to the Child of Mary. 

He found me, one dusk-time. Some woman went 
by, and a baby laughed his kisses against her lips. A 
woman of the people. And she spoke a swift strange 
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speech of foreignry back to the child, that I could not 
understand. But I understood the baby-laugh and the 
baby-kiss. They are the only language God has made 
of one tongue over all the earth. 

And in the dusk my heart broke again ; for my baby's 
laughters and my baby's wet lips — the babe I had never 
had. And He found me, storm-rent and storm-spent. 
I'd forgotten to lock my door and He took me into his 
arms — " *Am I not more to thee than many sons,' " He 
quoted. 

So, donH you understand how the Imp annoyed me? 

And how, from the first time I looked into his blesseii 
eyes, I coveted? Those eyes; fresh from the angel 
journey in the little ark of life? Can't you see, how I 
coveted? And how I hated the little mother with lov- 
ing hatred, because the interpretation of the look of 
those eyes just sent to her new-finished from God's 
hand, was for her alone ? 

I did not kiss him. 

She said: "My lady, only you may kiss him right 
on his lips." 

But I kissed her, instead. 

"/ cavbty^ I whispered; "dear little mother, I can't." 

She just drew my face down to the new velvet of his 
cheek, and said never a word. I was his slave ever 
after. But I never have kissed a little baby. And I 
could not find a word precious enough to call his 
preciousness — so I called him the Imp. 

His lung-power was phenomenal. 

When inclement weather confined the sounds in-win- 
dow, the neighborhood did not rebel. But as he reached 
the toddle-age, and made predatory incursions through 
defective hedges and neglected fences and left-open 
gates ; and took squatter's rights in some adored tulip- 
bed, gold-pollened from the pillage of a summer's en- 
flowering; or when he was found prone and angelic- 
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sweet in a blowing lily-of-the-valley bed, or sucking the 
honeysuckle^s honeys, the neighborhood filched my 
name for him. For he lifted up his voice, when ejected. 
Lifted it up far and wide and cried to the winds of 
the heavens and the fowls of the air — and the neigh- 
borhood went down to look to its gate-latchets and 
said : "Just hear that Imp !" 

The name I gave him because of the sheer precious- 
ness of him the neighborhood called him to express oth- 
erwise un-expressible feelings. 

He lugged my cat by its taiL My black Angora. 
And bite-and-bite-about fed her bread-and-honey. 

His own cats were always kittens. Kittens do not 
scratch. His puppy was known abroad and under city 
guardianship. A policeman once found a gamin and 
the puppy arm-in-arm. Said he: "What yuh doing 
with Th' Imp's Pup?" 

Said the gamin: "Honest?" 

Said he : "Sure." 

Said the gamin: "Found ut; les take ut home." 

As they came up the square a voice rose up to meet 
them. 

**For gracious^ said he; "he's just about discovered 
the pup's lost." 

So it was, and he embraced them all, pup, policeman, 
gamin. And the neighborhood went down to look to 
its gate-latchets.' 

He said to me one day : " 'Fere is aU you babies ?" 

I said nothing. 

He said : "Doesn't you not want some boys on' babies 
aw'dirls?" 

I said nothing. 

He said : "My muwer is drefful ofFul dlad she've dot 



me." 



Wheedlesomely, alluringly, as though to win me tq 
want them, those "boys an* babies e^* dirls," 
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Whereas the neighborhood kept hedges in repair un- 
known hitherto, I made a hole in my hedge, cut it out 
with scissors, kept it trimmed and green-soft, that no 
twig catch in the silken skeins of the little head com- 
ing through, nor trip the little feet. 

He came back from the hole in the hedge. 

Leaned hard against me, lovering, sighed. "I f,nk 
you's drefFul pwitty," he said: "mos' as pwitty's my 
muvver," he said; "course she's the mostest," he said. 

Came a day when the doctors buggy stood at the 
Imp's gate and no one in all the neighborhood thought 
of its hedges or went out to look to its gate-latchets. 

And the silence in the Imp's house dumbed the sounds 
in the street, and the wagons went 'round the other 
way, and carts turned aside, and on the Imp's front 
door a scrap of pasteboard read : ^^Please do not ring 
the heUr 

And the neighborhood soft-stepped across the thresh- 
old, in and out, with eyes that gave pity the lips might 
not utter. And there came a day when my lilies-of-the- 
valley hung, a tear-dewed wreath, from the doorknob, 
and within in the odorous dusk, white and still as never 
before, slept the Imp. 

And I crept in in the dusk, and kissed the little chill 
feet. "Oh, little feet! little feet! Blessfed the flower 
beds in His fields that are trod by you," I sobbed to 
them. And the neighborhood crept in, and we made of 
all the floor of the dusk-dim room where he slept a car- 
pet of flowers for the feet of them who carried him out 
to trample under. 

And we hid in flowers, in roses and pansies and tulips 
and honeysuckle, the wee bed that should cradle him 
never again, and the wee chair that never again would 
go a sea-sailing with him and his kitten and his puppy; 
and never a blossom beloved by the Imp remained in all 
the gardens of the neighborhood. And we made beau- 
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tiful the little last bed where we must lay him down. 
And we carried him out, and we laid him lovingly down 
to his baby-rest, to sleep with the kings and the lovers 
and the mothers of all the earth until the day break 
and the shadows life and flee away. 

And I, in the dark of the night-watches, kept soul- 
vigil with the mother who "would not be comforted." 

She had had him. He had lain in her bosom. All 
the sweets of his lips and his eyes and the white bloom 
of him had been hers. 

And forever and forever would be hers. 

Forever and forever. 



SHAFT NO. 2 

SHAFT NO. 2 was a little further up the tracks 
than The Twins, and a good mile from Shaft No. 
3. Inside they were pretty much alike. All were cells 
to the same vast comb underground; descent the same 
black funnel a hundred or two hundred or five hundred 
feet deep. But Shaft No. 2 was always pointed out, 
out of the town's round dozen skreaking, smut-nosed 
piles, because of its chimney. The chimney was 100 
feet high; and on a certain idle day a drunken miner 
stood on his head on its top, while the town jeered 
round its base. You didn't dare climb up after him 
and haul him down like the black flag he was, because 
he would just like as not have been minded to go leap- 
frogging after the next chimney up the tracks. What 
fetched him was coming down to whip the crowd be- 
cause no one would bring him the bottle. 

Too, Concepcion Lara mined in Shaft No. 2. As 
steady a lad as ever took toll out of the slack. This 
getting fuel of rights keeps a man's heart as big of 
laugh as the lump-coal nickering up-street on the boss's 
brass dogs. 

That was the fellow, him with a flash of teeth and 
tunes crooned in his mouth thick as a spider's spinning 
ball. To be sure, never a word did the men understand, 
but what differ when every pair of heels jigged 
good English to his Spanish tunes, down around din- 
ner-pails? 

Too, he was good, that Concepcion ; never filled his 
teeth with oaths, like some. Maybe that was her doing, 
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though. For she'd none of a lad's kisses, said she, with 
the blessed Jesus crucified on them. And a slip of a girl 
that ain't more than tiptoe to a man's shoulder is 
stronger to pull him true than a bookful of preaching. 

Meg's father was bank-boss at The Twins. Seventy 
years old and eyes blue as well-water on a summer's 
day, and a stoop to his back from always walking with 
one arm behind him. He told Meg this : "If a lad gets 
his coals in his talk with a young thing, black swear- 
ing just like he's sweatin' out a tough seam in the mine, 
send him face about. If he won't tidy up his soul when 
he's courting, sure he cannot when he's wed. And kiss 
and curse, curse and kiss, make brittle stair for love to 
climb on. Bad as a shrew set down by the fireside when 
a man thinks he's bringing home a sweet love-fagot 
just." 

Meg's kitchen was like the priest's house of a Sun- 
day. So many sins told over to the singing of the 
kettle, and her to be the absolution of them all if she'd 
just try the sinner. 

Then Meg married Concepcion. 

And what better after a whiles, than to sit around in 
Concepcion Lara's tight cabin and frolic that pretty 
— that Natividad ! With her father's black eyes and the 
corn-tassel gold of her mother's hair, and a way all her 
own at a year and a half. 

La pesca — La pesca^ she lisped at them over balus- 
trade of a chair-back. Dropping kerchief for them to 
scramble over, with the dulcet talk of her. 

At five months, as I'm a Christian, she said her first 
word. She was nesting in Meg's bosom, her mouth full 
of slumber-milk, when sudden she cried "0 mama.'' It 
caught Meg in the heart like as if the Virgin had come 
by through the drowsy room and kissed her between the 
eyebrows. For the soft, impossible wonder of a suck- 
ling mouth picking speech, like strawberries without 
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first the white blows ! 

Not a word after, until eight months old; but stare 
at her mother such still, unwinking stare that she 
vowed over shoulder at Concepcion the babe could talk 
but did not choose. 

"JJ/i cor dulce,'' Concepcion called her. And she, in 
wee snubbing of his broad shoulders, daddied him like a 
princess. That's right, yes? Was not Lilith a witch, 
then, and would not women coquet a man if he were 
a brazen image? That's the woman of it! 

La pescor^La pesca. Turning back her silk-fine 
lips to Concepcion the abject lovers on the floor fancied 
meant for them. Crowding and nudging and smirking 
up at her and buying foreign words with candy-pennies. 
And then she'd turn from them sudden to Concepcion 
like a coaxing Irish baby all at one, her bits of fingers 
wrying up his beard to find his lips. 

The eye of his heart, Natividad. 

Concepcion could twang a fiddle like a lord, say a 
lord would condescend to do a thing he could hire. 
Fit to coax a man's mood and ride it; pulling his 
heart-strings like bells in a chime. He taught the child 
dance-steps, for she had just quicksilver in her feet. 
With a proper mincing of the red shoes scarce too large 
to fit on his thumb. 

A pomegranate ; a sweet ; crystal of spikenard. His 
heart poured worshipful names like a fountain unsealed. 
Babbling them in the shine of her hair as he rocked 
her in the lamp-light, all his sleeve agleam with gold 
threads as if woven in. And the mother who plucked 
him this paradise-flower out of the good God's un- 
known, was it not her lips he was kissing twice when he 
kissed the child? 

Altogether, it was more than human nature could 
take on and keep humble. And Meg — Mary keep her !-— 
was too proud for her soul's good. 
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All hearts are one heart in a mining town. What 
smites one is hurt to all — for may not each in turn be 
smitten? And tears that swell women's eyelids in sym- 
pathy be but the freshet that foreruns deluge? Maybe. 
But that Meg, she thought there were naught wrong in 
happiness. As if Mary grudged any woman! She? 
Has She not then her Son? And women's prayers, if 
any of that sorrow still pricked her heart? And Meg 
laughed; as if the Mother of God frets herself over a 
woman too happy, said she. 

But she learned to fear, did Meg. Learned it so well 
that many a time she would stop off in a laugh and go 
to prayer to even her happiness with a proper denial 
of it. It's not for women to sing through life just, and 
dare sorrow. 

It was a cave-in. 

An old story ; old, old. But come death in a white 
bed or under ground, it's death! Happen it might 
always when you went down the shaft, but a man must 
eat. Carry life in one hand always. Sleep to-night and 
hear the wind on the shingles and back to the mine in 
the morning. But they are used to that. It is life 
that is hard to get along with when mines shut down. 
Or but a half day work to each man at sixty-two and 
a half cents the ton. 

And no pay at all for the slack coal. 

As if a man can coop-up under a belljdng roof where 
a three-year-old child could not stand, and pick out 
coal lying flat on his back and get every piece nice for 
the weigher as if snipped off with scissors ! He can't 
do it, I tell you; but what drops fine through the 
screener puts no meat in a man's mouth, though a 
good part of life goes to waste in its digging. 

Only a cave-in. Only one man caught. But would 
you crush out a score of men flat to find if one woman's 
heart were under? Only one dead man out-favors all 
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earth to the heart lying live in the coffin with him. 

You know that. 

She was there, going down the shaft. Down the 
dank, black, trickly hole he rode down not an hour ago. 
Full a mile from the shaft; a lunge and lurching 
through deserted entries. Her eyes strained to catch 
familiar marks. There was a grotto, somewhere. Where 
broken props lay like tired old men in the dark; and 
the timbers were swaddled and swathed in white mold. 
Owr Lady's Shrine^ Concepcion called it, that lily-white 
stall. The thick dew-spangled velvets clung even to 
the roof; trailed on the floor in mystical white ropes 
like an angePs girdle. 

Then a far-off, thin swarm of lights and thudding 
pick and crackle of coal and chop of timber. 

"DonH you now, Meggy,*' said the man at the drill 
as she flung down beside him. 

''Hushr she sobbed; "I'd dig with my teeth if I 
couldn't with my hands !" 

The lamps in their hat-bands shone steady, subli- 
mated into stars with annulus fine as eyelashes. And 
teeth-gripped oaths, unconscious of utterance. Just 
once she cried out; an up-flung look at the ragged 
roof that hurt them like a blow over the heart. Then 
they heard a moan, the other side. **Concepc%onr she 
cried, "I'm comin', darlin'; I'm comin'!" 

How they worked ! The eyes under the stars in their 
hats showed big, like lights in bog-hollows. The drill 
went chuff — chuff, A cold black strangling dust drifted 
out the entry. Their breaths went by on it in thin 
streamers. The stars turned dim, like a zodiac in occul- 
tation. A hoar frost congealed where the air hissed 
out the vent, a chalk-white ribbon of water creeping 
down the floor. 

Just when the hole was bare big enough for one to 
squeeze through, she clutched the edge ere a man could 
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lay hold. The gold band on it glittered. Already 
she had thrust in, when a man grabbed her. 

"Dom ye, this is men's work !" Oath so big with pity. 

The hand with the gold band on it struck him. "It's 
my work," she called back, the voice of her already lost 
in the dark beyond. 

There wa'n't a sound then, save when some man 
shifted weight to his other foot or lips smacked over a 
dry tongue. The chamber cleared ; the last black dust 
drifted down the entry like a dead fog, the spires of 
flame shone starry again shaken with labored suspira- 
tions. 

Then back of that yawning hell they heard "DarKw.*, 
darlm\ darlWH But it was as if she said a prayer. 
And men's heads drooped like she had put the sign of 
the cross on them. 

She lifted him, shoulder level, and they reached in 
and dragged him through. But when they would have 
lifted the broken Thing, she thrust from them and gath- 
ered his head to her bosom. And whether it was her 
heart beating to his ear quickened him with its heat of 
love, or whether the drink made to run past the clenched 
teeth, who can say.? He opened his eyes. 

^^Mtichachita^*' he whispered. 

And this is why they said the Blessed Lady had 
taught Meg to fear over-loving of her laid and her baby, 
by letting her glimpse how black a blackness waits 
always open-doored. And taught her to fear carrying 
heart so proud on her lips, as if her baby were dearer 
than the Blessed Lady's own Baby ! 



SKETCH IN CHARCOAL 

THERE'S an arc-light at hilltop; a long, shimmer- 
ing flood gilding the dark. But it would take an 
electric power-house to flashlight every little scoop 
and dodgy twist to those alleys. There is no pattern 
to the way streets and people are set down together; 
soot in the air, belchy chimneys, barb-wire factory, 
and tenements. 

It would never in the world pay a street-commission 
to keep the street cobbled, any more than peripatetic 
patches on character, down here. The shiftless down- 
hill is so steep it won't stay cobbled. The cobbles hunch 
themselves loose, and predatory babies do the rest. 
Mud-puddles, in wet weather; dust-puddles, when it's 
dry. Mud's best, when you bake the nubs in behind the 
factory furnace-wall. But dust makes more racket; 
that is, if it gets into inimical eyes ; and you all get to 
howling simultaneous when the handfuls come sifter- 
ing down. 

Water-carts weren't needed, either. Most of the 
down-stairers washed on the same day, and the suds 
helped cobble-stones to unhitch. People upstairs had 
no regular day; strung it out all week whenever a 
clothesline was out of downstairs' use, or they could 
borrow a roof. 

There is a church at one corner, at hill-brink. I 
don't know how that happened, unless the devil was off 
holidaying when the corner-stone was laid. They called 
it "Brimstone Chapel" — the down-hill, I mean. 
"Zion's," it stood in the directory. It had been badly 
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disfigured in a fire once, and stood a scarred, dumb, 
ominous signboard over against the **way that lead- 
eth" ; and a drugstore at the other ; and a Dago's at the 
other — if you could call the Dago's a corner, for it was 
but a knock-together of two streets that started that 
way and were afraid to finish, and just stoj)ped-off. 

Half-down hill the street crooked. They called it 
"stovepiped" : it bent so sudden. The alleys came out 
to it open-faced, free and mild; but everybody knew 
there were cellars of sin and shanties where shame 
skulked, back up those open-faced alleys, and that the 
police patroled them in couples, not singly. 

The hill-street was proud of the alleys — a sinister 
center to the blazonry of decency out front. The al- 
leys came out to curbings, of evenings, and the up- 
stairers hung out of the windows, and the downstairs 
sat on the stoops, and all the neighborhood neighbored. 
Same wit went profaning down-street, door to door, and 
the same coon song rioted uphill. Indeed, Gay Nance, 
at the stovepipe angle, had been known to bawl out a 
fillip of gossip over heads of them all, and touch off 
the whole sidewalk at once in a big, spreeing laugh. 

Sometimes the hearse trotted down that way ; brisk 
horses, as if conscious of benefaction in helping weed 
out. Not often, though; for people did not stay long 
enough in one place down there to die. Besides, the 
Good Samaritan was made to die in, when it came to 
dying; and usually somebody, a deaconess, or a health 
man, or stray reporter, or the Salvation people, kept 
tally with the sick, and had them ambulanced off for a 
late throw at life. 'Sometimes, though, especially 
among the Catholics, they found a moldy recollection 
of first communion, and bundled off for a priest and had 
candles and a real decent dying and people all stooid 
about the stoop to watch the familiar sinner come out, 
feet first, a dead saint to the hearse, off to consecrated 
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ground. Houses weather-branded ; never painted, never 
clean; never tabulated by owners for pastoral visita- 
tion; but furnished many a devil's dollar for the col- 
lection-plate on rent day. 

Black women and white women. Well, youVe got 
to have a roof. You have got to, haven't you? 
Even leaky shingles are good over a head; and 
it does not always be raining. It's the fault of the 
houses they let stand; good enough for slums. Grace 
knew the world-full of better and best things; knew 
there were musics other than the fiddle that teetered 
half of each night away in the saloon. It cost, even to 
house down here, white and black; and she knew, too, 
that some of the whites had coal-black souls; and the 
black, some of them, lily-whit^ souls. So the shingles 
and the leaks, if leaks and sliingles must be, were her 
portion. Paid for, and glad to call it home. Nobody 
down here thought it mockery when the hand-organ 
ground out Homey Sweet Home. But sin — sin ! throat- 
high, down here. 

Grace had a lock put on her door, and a key fitted ; 
and when she was home she locked the door in on her- 
self. There was naught to steal; but she had a way 
of having feelings out of her station. She had to lock- 
in to get breath. The crowded sidewalk smothered 
her; and they openly ridiculed her, as she went to and 
fro — running the gauntlet. And she had been — had. 
That was why. She was trying to shut out the scarlet 
she had been. They didn't know. But she knew — and 
not for a world would she have had the worst of them 
know — so sweet the white pardon seems to eyes weeping 
out the scarlet ! 

Gay Nance always flounced curtsey at her; jeered 
her. But the saloon-keeper's bow had a real respect. 

"She's ain't always been the good sort," warned his 
friend, the policeman. 
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*'Same here," said the saloon-keeper. Had a 
real respect in them. Did not his motherless child like 
to go to Grace's? And wasn't it Grace taught her, 
"Now I lay me?" 

But how the woman hated beer! It was himself of- 
fered it to her once, and she knocked the glass out of 
his hand and damned him fine. Went off with face 
dead-white and eyes ablaze and came back with swollen 
eyes and asked pardon. He couldn't know the hour she 
lay on the floor up there, writhing at the shame she 
had put upon the white heart she was carrying these 
days ; and plunged in all her bitter self-scorn, as if she 
had driven Christ a thousand years away. 

But it gave her standing with them. They took to 
liking her, when it got around that she could swear, 
and swear at a man. Any woman can swear at a 
woman ; but when, for all you know, it means a knock- 
down behind a tough fist to tongue a man, it takes 
backbone to do it regardless. 

The saloon-keeper got down his silk hat and brushed 
it up, that evening, with sundry nods and approbative 
clicks. "Swore! swore at me! big as life, an' her no 
bigger'n a minute. Right up to me, 'n I c'd pick her up 
with a thumb an' one finger." 

Long after the saloon shut up, he sat on his chair 
inside, tipped on two legs, and thought. "Says she, 
*Damn,' says she," said the saloon-keeper, as he put 
out the lights and went to bed. 

But Gay Nance stopped her ugly mowing at Grace. 

And she was that lonesome. Her sorrowing eye« 
showed that — long-looking eyes, with the tabulation of 
the years across them. Laughters and anguishes she 
had known. She had not yet learned the full fullness of 
the pardon that washes white as bosom of an angel. She 
had not climbed to the Wooden Cross. But the reel- 
ing hillway — the hillway where spider-webs sealed lin- 
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tels in one's shame's seal — she was finding the Cross- 
way here ! 

He cleared his throat as he walked briskly upstairs, 
turned the hall, down another, and up some dozen 
more steps. He hoped she'd recognize the quality of 
the "Ahem!" the official cut of voice to the squegk of 
his shoes. He wished he'd brought the child. 

"It's me, 'm," said he, rat-tat-ting at her door. The 
key turned. He nodded approbation. "They said so," 
he said to the spiders ; "stand-offish." 

'I'm not seein' folks," said Grace at the door-crack. 
'Sure, that's the reason I'm come. It's me wants to 
do the seein'," said the saloon-keeper. 

She hesitated, then set the door open. 

"Is it the child's sick.?" 

"The child's dad's sick, say you, and you're nearder 
the truth," said he, putting his hat on the floor. 

It was his political hat: the silk plug he wore when 
doing the ward for his man. Grace recognized its 
dominance; musk on his handkerchief; ward-cast-of- 
countenance-cane. 

"I wisht I'd brung her. I'd set her down there, an' 
I'd say, *Grace,' I'd say, *she's that fond uv motherin', 
I wisht you'd take the job.' " 

She stared at him. 

"I ain't a marryin' woman," said she. 

"No more ain't I," said the saloon-keeper ; "but since 
you swore at me so neat, an' come an' tuk it back so 
neat, I up an' said to myself, *I'm the boss for ye,' says 
I; an' I'll tell you confidential, Grace, I'm bound to 
get ye." 

The man's voice had a coaxing note in it. She rec- 
ognized the quality of tenderness in it, the masterful 
quality of affection, and her eyes filled. 

She looked at him so long that he grew restive. The 
eyes were of beauty he had never seen in them. 
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Big, and black, and sad. 

"You'll have to talk louder^n that, Grace ; I ain't no 
good at guessin'.'* 

She shook her head. 

"I've been married once." 

"Same here," said the saloon-keeper. 

"I took care of myself. I lived six year with him. 
Folks said, 'He's so eddicated, and so good-lookin', an' 
so nice dressed.' He never supported me none; never 
dressed me none; never eddicated me. Twict, when I 
told him, *I'll go to your boss, an' make you support 
me'n the baby,' he quit his job; an' made me take the 
baby in my arms an' go an' beg him took back. *Talk 
right up to the boss,' says he ; *talk like a Dutch uncle 
to 'im.' I'd get him took back; but he'd drive me out 
o' doors at midnight, rain or shine; an' follow me to 
mother's. But she never let him in. *If you come in 
here,' she'd say, 'I'll lay you dead,' said mother. Moth- 
ers knows. I begged him to go to the hospital with me, 
I was that sick ; but he wouldn't, an' I went alone, an' 
she was bom half a hour after I got to the hospital. 
W'y, I've jumped out the second story, I was that 
crazy. But I told him, 'You can't drive me to the bad ; 
not if I froze an' starved. I'd hang myself first, or 
jump in the river.' An' he said, 'I wisht you would.' " 

"Curse 'im!" said the saloon-keeper. 

"That's one reason w'y I hate beer. He brung her^ 
time an' again, an' made me get beer, an' if she's so 
tipsy she'd spill it, he'd make me get down on all-fours 
an' wipe it up off her shoes." 

"Curse 'im!" said the saloon-keeper. 

"So I ain't a marryin' woman ; an' I ain't been good. 
Do you think God A'mighty calls wimmen hady when 
their babies is starvin'? I didn't think of nothin' but 
that hungry, sick child — She's dead-=— an' I'd tramped, 
an' tramped, an' tramped, huntin' work ; all day, tramp. 
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tramp, tramp. I ain't bad — since she died.'' 

The saloon-keeper was very red in the face. He 
walked up and down the little room with fierce steps. 
The silk hat was in his way; he gave it a vicious kick 
that sent it to the ceiling. 

Grace sprung to catch it, and pull and smooth it. 
"That's your silk plug," said she. 

He eyed it, hot-faced and fierce. 

"That's all right. I was bustin' to kick somethin'. 
I ain't never struck a woman, Grace. An' my girl'd 
tell you I was that kind to her afore the little un come. 
A man's no man that beats his wimmen. An' fur bad! 
Ain't you the straightest woman down here? Ain't 
you? Just listen to that! An' ain't you the onliest 
one that don't drink? Nor don't dance? An' I'll be 
awful good to you, Grace." 

"Don't say no more. I ain't a marryin' woman." 

"I'm goin' to set the little un on ye, Grace. Maybe 
you'll marry her, an' just let me sneak round for com- 
pany." 

He laughed at his wit ; took her band, and held it in 
a big, warm grip. 

"I ain't askin' you to kiss me, Grace," said he, sud- 
denly snatching her to him ; "I'm a-kissin' you." 

She shut the door hastily. Softly opened it again 
and listened till the squeak-squeak of his shoes went 
down the stairs, lost in the fat laughters that greeted 
him. 

"Where yu bin?" dared Nance, pointing gibing finger 
at him. 

"None yer black business," he growled. 

Nance fell back in her chair, squealing with the fun 

of it. "Bet y' bin sweetheartin'," she chuckled. "O 

my !" 

• • • • • • • 

She stumbled in the dark. 
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That blind alley was endless, and big with the terror 
of the night. 

Uphill. Her feet touched outer rim of that white 
sea of light, waded deeper and higher up its silver. 
Her hair caught strange gleams, like a nimbus. Some- 
where, a canary's voice ruffled the stillness — a fluting 
and shining of sound. 

A Man writing the sands. 

"And she answered, *No man. Lord.' *' 

"And He said, ^Neither do I condemn thee !' '' 

She heard the chime from a distant belfry — soft, and 
slow, and heart-easesome, like soft lips to her soul. 
The tread of the policeman came into the silence. The 
billet-stroke reverberated on the curb. All the air was 
hollow, catching and tossing the echoes till they fell 
away in dying fringe of sound. 

She was leaning against the iron post of the arc- 
light. Its shadow stretched upward, a black funnel; 
downward, a black, still swathe in the atmosphere, and 
black, tremulous trailings about her. Leaned hard, 
head upthrown, as if listening to something — ^blind and 
deaf in its sursurge. Her hands were clasped behind 
her head about the iron post and past her feet the soft 
white sea flowed down-hill. 

"Well?" he said. 

She did not seem to hear, though her gaze was full 
on him. 

"I thought that Christ stood by me," she whispered. 

Her hands unloosed, as if some tension were removed. 

"You — by you — Christr said the policeman. "That 
beats all yet. Come, get out o' this ! Skip !" 

She did not obey. The slight form seemed to stretch 
taller; the eyes fixed on his face held him with their 
wide, strange beauty. 

"The cholera's broke out down there," she said. 
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The man groaned. "I reckon they'll quarantine y' 
all in together. You better get up-town and hide. 
Quick, too, or the sergeant'll be snoopin' by.'* 

She made no reply ; but with that uplift of her face, 
as if still listening something out of the black void 
above, turned down-hill, all in the night's oblivion. 
Her head shone in the silver sea. The light sputtered 
and went out, and leapt to brilliancy again. 

Since that night she found Calvary at top of the 
hill, her lips seemed to form and fix in the sweetness of 
her moment of crucifixion. The city was too sore- 
stricken to go down by its slums, saint-hunting. The 
saloon-keeper's child died in her arms. The women felt 
her power by some frightened intuition of one cleaner 
than themselves ; cried out for her in first throe of seiz- 
ure. The alleys biggened into paths for the deAth- 
angel, smitten into ebullient repute. She said few 
words — she, who had but just come upon the Divine 
Script in the sands? To write it over for these lost 
ones ? Just tears with them ; gather the lost head in her 
bosom and weep with them over sins sinned ; scarce for 
pardon ; almost too late, with the black waters strang- 
ling in the throat; but just a telling of tears to Christ. 

Through it all. Gay Nance flouted it bravely. She 
never was a coward, Nance wasn't. Over the saloon- 
sill her laugh rang loudest ; a trifle shriller, a trifle less 
often, but the laugh they all knew. Danced on the 
sawdust when only the blind fiddler was music and audi- 
ence. The men drank deep, swore deep. But the shrill 
of Nance's laugh tipsying after a pine coffin, made the 
boldest of them shudder. It wasn't for women to 
halloo and mock at death that way. There wasn't a 
man of them but took hat off to a corpse, white or 
black. 

Then Nance caught the sickness. 

And sent for her. 
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"I drank to you last night/' she said. "You, an' 
the devil, an' death. I don't know Wy I want you now. 
You're as bad as me, ain't you?" 

The eyes shone on her. She drew her hand across her 
own. 

"Grace — girl," she whispered, "you look like the 
Blessed Virgin." 

She fought hard. Nance never was a coward. 
Fought deatib, hand to hand, inch by inch; teeth 
gripped; with roughed cheeks, where the hollow dug 
deeper each hour and the gray began to creep. She 
woke in the night with a sob; a groping at her bosom. 
Something hurt, like milk-teeth. 

"I'll take it with me," she muttered. 

"Take what, Nance?" 

"My— little— baby." 

Tears on her brow. The stiffening fingers dabbled in 
them. 

"I thought you was mother," said the stiff lips ; **she 
used to cry over me soft, like that." 

A pause, and hard, slow breaths. 

"You didn't know I had a baby — once — did you?" 

"No, Nance." 

"I'd a bin good — maybe — ^if it hadn't died. I told 
the priest it hadn't no father — me'n God was its 
mother. He laughed — an' I ain't stopped laughin' 
since. They said you can pray. Can you? For — ^me 
— I'd — like to have my — ^little — baby — again. Tell 
Him." 

Creeping, creeping, just a little higher, the cold tide. 

"Could you — sing?" Then a laugh. "*Yu pore 
Magdalen' — the Salvation woman called me that — an' I 
struck her for 't. So 're you — ain't you?" 

^^JesuSy Lover of my soulJ** Softly it wrapped about 
the dying voice ; even to the bare window, and out the 
door. ^^Let me to thy bosom fly.*' O yes! "TTWfo the 
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nearer waters roU.^' 

What was it Nance saw? Something lightened in her 
eyes ; crept, strange, glad, wondering, down to the lips, 
and settled there — a bright smile. She stretched out 
her arms, gathering something close, under the sighing 
song. Softer, softer; the women at the threshold 
drifted into it and sobbed it and whispered it and cow- 
ered in scared silence as her song broke off and she 
pressed shut the dead eyes over their ineffable smile. 

"Will you come to me now, Grace?" The saloon- 
keeper stood beside her. 

**I ain't a marryin' woman," she whispered softly. 

"No more ain't I, Grace. But dyin' alone is a heap 
lonesomer than livin' alone. You're alone, ain't ye? 
An' the little un's gone," he choked, as she patted his 
arm, "an' I'm alone. I've shut up shop; no more sa- 
loonin' in mine. My God, Grace, this here's awful to 
face when you're keepin' open hell ! An' I says to my- 
self, *Grace or no Grace,' I says to myself when Nance 
was took, drinkin' an' dancin', I says, *I'm done !' " 

"That's w'y I said *No, " said Grace, creeping into 
his arms. "The saloon was w'y I said *No.' " 



THE STORY OF ONE WOMAN'S LIFE 

AT the comer is an electric light. My room is un- 
der the roof, where it slants so low that the ceiling 
comes right down to the half-windows, and the win- 
dows themselves are but just above the floor. I like 
that peaked slant of my ceiling. I am grateful that 
there are two windows; they might have forgotten to 
put in that second window, and then this room would 
be indeed dark. It has no carpet; but that is of no 
moment, for the sun carpets it royally in cloth-of-gold 
and motes dance like golden bees in the beams. Days 
when the pain is bad I watch those motes. I wonder 
if the Wisdom that sees the sparrows when they fall 
has count of those dust-motes that go up and down 
the well of His golden light in this room. It is but six 
dollars a month, this room; it has no pictures until 
night falls. Then that wall yonder is beautiful. For 
there's an electric light out in the night that glows 
to my window through the great tree; shatters its 
globeid fire on that wall, and the wind goes in and out 
the tree, and the leaves make marvelous arras. Just 
on that one wall — a glittering quiver of shadow and 
shining the night long, while all the rest of the room is 
ghost-dusk. Sometimes the wind bends the branches 
and the wall is swept of its umbrageous shadow; just 
the white live quiver. Sometimes the leaves are mo- 
tionless, sable-painted in the crystal fire that is never 
motionless. Sometimes, when the light goes dim, they 
are etched airy as a thought on the gauze of its white- 
ness. Always it has fascination ; I never weary watch- 
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ing, studying, edge to edge, that white-fire broidery of 
my wall. Also, I forget to hear the pain beat in my 
pulses, the storm sob in my heart, when I am watching 
that light braiding its beauty. For a while I forget. 

Nights, too, when the rain falls. When all the 
outdoors is music. The delicate tap, tap of rain in 
the leaves, the tread of winds and soft clapper of 
branch against branch — I love it. All the sweets of 
sound that life has left in a soul seem in that antiphon 
of wind and rain and trees. Life's lullaby and epitha- 
lamium and dead march and dirge and dance, heart's- 
ease and heart's-break. Sometimes I cannot endure it, 
and I hide my head under cover; but my heart keeps 
tolling the song and my eyelids hold the white-etched 
mirage of my wall. Those are the nights when I can- 
not weep and I cannot pray, when I'm hung on the cross 
on the Hill of the Skull, and I count every bell and 
clock that tells in the hour ; up the night to its mid and 
down its darks to the daybreak. 

Then I go back to my father's house — I, from afar- 
off of the years; go through the gate; up the walk. 
Oh, I make it twice-long, that in-homing from gate to 
threshold ! I lean over the lily-silvered pond and count 
the buds that will be open by moonrise. I lay cheek 
to the yellow roses that clamber to mother's window, 
and she leans out for me to kiss her lips across the 
briers. There's a patch of larkspur, blue as her eyes, 
down by the gate. I smell the sweet fern I trod on 
leaning up to kiss her. And I go down the yard to pick 
a black pansy — ^just one black pansy — and back to the 
threshold. And the great cedars there sob and sing. 

But I never go in. Wildest night of storm and rain 
my soul is wandering the dark, I never go in. I can- 
not — Oh, I cannot. 

They said girl never had happier face than I. Ours 
was the handsomest place in the county, and I, they 
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said, like a young princess. 

And I — ly that happy-faced girl? I look deep into 
her eyes, that woman the mirror shows, and I whisper 
to her: "Was it you? YowV* But I see no pictures in 
the eyes that look back, though I think maybe God 
will say when I stand before Him: "This woman for 
one night was the happiest woman I ever created." 

When I hear that skirl in the tree-top out there I 
can scarce bear life's burden. But when I am dead 
they shall say, "This is the gladdest woman to be dead 
that ever died !" I shall be so glad to be dead ! 

It was in just that soft, stilly way the trees lipped 
together the night he married me. I remember the 
tremor of his arm as we stood and the glee that 
laughed in my heart, thinking he was frightened. It 
was a skeper under the floor that gave way just where 
his left foot stood and made him tremble; so large the 
company gathered to hear us say "/ «wB/* and I 
thought he was frightened. 

Just in that insistent, soft, stilly way the winds 
sung in the cedars that night. And I cannot bear it — 
I cannot bear it ! 

Surely I was made for happiness. There is so big a 
capacity within for happiness. For sorrow. And hap- 
piness but met and passed me by and sorrow has housed 
in my heart all the long way. I asked so little of life — 
just to be happy. And Fve gone a-hungered for it; 
starved, starved! 

If but some one had told me I think I'd have be- 
lieved ; I think so. But for any man who ever had told 
a girl he loved her — to stand by and see her wed to a 
drunkard and breathe not a word of warning — ^I do not 
see how the Lord Christ could keep silence in His 
heaven, to see a young girl tricked to such marriage. 
He was brilliant; mother delighted to converse with 
him. Many the time he had said scarce a dozen words 
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to me ; brilliant bon mot and converse with mother and 
father, and dropped a red rose in my lap as he make 
adieux. 

But before we reached half the night's journey-end 
he was drinking — drwnk. I did not understand, till the 
porter helped him away to his berth; and I sat staring 
at the stars and the sparks that made trail of red eyes 
in the night until daybreak. 

His mother did not know. He was the idol of her 
prayers. I had to tell her after a while. I had to tell 
her that there were days when bread was all I had to 
eat — ^while my husband was sleeping, sleeping, and his 
child coming nearer; day by day, coming nearer. 

He took me home ; I begged so to go home to mother, 
rd never written her, and so I could go back with my 
pride unshamed. Old Henry, the coachman, cried when 
he met me. 

"O, little Miss Jane! O, little Miss Jane!'' whim- 
pered the old man. "Honey, is you come back?" 

He came. But it was father who held me in his arms 
that long two days. Father, whose face laid itself down 
on my pillow by my face, who gathered me close to still 
those awful cries. It was father, always father, whose 
words comforted me as I listened as of one a long way 
off. 

Still, I did not tell. Tell father the daughter he 
adored was wife to a drunkard? Could I? 

And no one had preached from pulpit or fireside that 
it is shame, it is sin, it is crvme to mother a child to a 
drunkard ! 

And soon there was another child coming. 

Even his mother believed now. For she came in one 
day just after my husband had driven in from his night 
calls. He had fallen under his horse's hoofs, between 
the horse and the buggy, and I was striving to drag 
him from danger. He shouted, "I'll kill you if you 
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don't go into the house," and she heard him. Ahnost 
the horror on her old face sobered him. She said not a 
word; just picked up the lantern and held it until he 
had stabled the horse. 

Then, "Well?" 

"Well, mother," he replied, peering down into that 
white, frozen old face. 

"I am waiting to hear your apology to my daugh- 
ter," said his mother. 

Then, "Come, my child," said his mother. 

Two days later my little daughter was born — my 
sweet, my comforter, my beautiful. 

In Heaven, thank God ; boy and girl are in Heaven ; 
and I think, sometimes, when I lie in the dark and watch 
that white-fire broidery on my wall, I think I shall 
know the sound of the tread of their feet above all the 
footfalls of Heaven. 

When the little dark-eyed daughter was laid in 
father's arms he said, "She is worth one of my best 
farms." But before I had gained strength to lift her 
to my bosom the farms were gone; the foundry, the 
store, were all gone. The homestead — the dear, dear 
home — all gone. And Father, a poor man in his old 
age, went West to begin anew. 

And I, leaving the boy in the old graveyard, went to 
the city. 

I'd just one five-dollar bill and a week's board paid. 
And my baby girl. 

I bought a pleating machine, and began life as a 
seamstress. Early and late and late and early, I was 
making for other women the dainty gowns I used to^ 
wear. Year by year. Then there came a long illness. 
Then the physician offered me place as matron in his 
sanitarium and promised me a sufficient salary. 

For three years I was matron, housekeeper; head 
nurse and assistant at all surgical operations; book- 
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keeper; marketer. But not a penny of salary did he 
pay me. I was timid. I had one small back room in 
which my daughter and I shared one bed, and when I 
asked for salary, he would reply my daughter's "keep" 
was in lieu of salary. Her "keep !" That is, to sleep 
in my bed and the mite she ate, were wages sufficient 
for my drudgery of toil ! And he was an eminent man, 
a man the world did honor to. 

I had loaned him the little money my father's death 
left to me ; not much, but money he was glad to borrow. 
Out of this sum of my own money, he paid my daughter's 
school bills, deducting the school bills from the pay- 
ments he made me on my loan to him — and the school 
and all the world thought he paid the bills from his 
own pocket ! But the world never knew it was with my 
money he paid them, my loan to him, and dollar for 
dollar deducted from the payment of the loan back to 
me. The world did not know — and it thought, "What 
a big-hearted man !" Nor did the world know that for 
those three long years of hard toil as matron in his 
sanitarium I had never received one dollar of salary or 
wage — save and except my little girl's board ! 

Ah, well! But I think it will sound a bit queer to 
the world when at God's feet I tell my story on Judg- 
ment Day. A bit queer — when one little girl's board 
and her share of her mother's back room and bed are 
put into the balance over against those three years' 
hard work of a woman's life ! 

But she died, my darling. And I, her lonely mother; 
her lonely, arm-empty, mother, I was glad. She was 
spared the hurt of life's living. She would never stand, 
as I stood, and hear the clods on a child's coffin. She'd 
never watch a child die. She'd never weep in the night 
when rains fell because of little hands down in the 
ground under tlie wet. I was so glad, so glad. Life 
could never darken my darling's sunshine, never put 
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thorns under her feet. Never, never, never! And He 
carries the lambs. So the dead baby boy with his 
father's eyes and the sweet little daughter were safe; 
so safe. 

And I could wait. 

But it was lonely. 

The nights when my very flesh has agonized for a 
little hand warm in my bosom. She never went to sleep 
till a big, big girl, without her hand at my breast. My 
baby girl! 

And the days when I sewed baby-clothes for other 
women — O, the hurt then. I never saw humblest wife 
in the streets carrying her burden but I envied her. I, 
too, wanted once more to carry a child under my heart. 
I, too, wanted the long, holy months going motherward. 
Never a woman but I envied her fiercely. I was still 
young; the brown of my eyelashes still showed the 
gold-glints of youth. And I made bride-clothes. Di- 
aphanous things, silken things, things for allurement 
and the tangling of the strings of the heart. I sung 
songs into them. It is not meet that babe-clothes, bride- 
clothes, be made and no songs sewed into the sewing 
of them. So, often, I pretended. Pretended to my 
very heart's last demandings of love, that it was !• 
Both the bride and the child-hallowed. I fooled life of 
much of its hurt by pretending I held the very full of 
its happiness, both hands brim-filled. I prayed prayer 
and prophesied love's very ecstasy of prophecy into the 
child, and piled high my bride-altar fire to beacon love's 
lord. Pretending, pretending. 

And now, I am just waiting. Waiting is not hard 
when you have reached the end of all waiting and you 
know the day and the hour are appointed. 

These windows are so low that I cannot see to write 
if I sit on a chair, so I put cushion to floor and paper 
tablet to knee, and help the hours go on to their ful- 
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fillment, and when the rosy light is gone, in that breath- 
less time before the stars come out and my room is 
palpitant with heart-beats of the dear ones, I dream. 
Dream dreams and see visions. I go up and down the 
years, and word for word, say over again the sweet con- 
verse of long ago. 

I presaged it. I thought it must be the first oar-beat 
of the summonsing. And when the pitiful-voiced physi- 
cian said it, I bent and kissed his hand. 

"Child," he said, "what are you doing?" 

"Giving God thanks," I whispered. 

"When?" I whispered. 

"Not long, my child, not long," said the pitiful voice. 

"You will not let me suffer?" I pleaded. "Bend low 
to me and smile and say *Good night, my child P My 
father always leaned down with a smile, *Good night, 
my child' — and then put me to sleep." 

"Yes," the pitiful voice answered. 

"I shall not suffer?" 

"You shall not suffer." 

"I want to go with a smile. I love a brave woman. 
I want just to slip through the shadows and rest a bit. 
Put me to sleep — and when I wak^n I shall say the 
'Thank you !' " 

So, each night that I watch the white-fire brolder 
my wall I think of that first night when I shall lie with 
all my narrow walls hung in the black velvets of dark- 
ness. And I wonder if I shall watch for the white-fire to 
flicker. If I shall be afraid of the stranger^dead about 
me. If I shall hear the dews' drip and the windnn the 
grasses. 

If I shall be afraid. 



NELLY 

IF you're a child you can get work at $2.50 the week. 
Twenty-five little dimes for six days from 7 of 
morning to 6 at night. Up on a fifth floor, or a sixth 
floor ; under a tar-pebbled tin-roof. If it was a winter 
day and that tin-roof was down where you lived, it 
would warm you clean to your bones. But take a sum- 
mer day of July and your brains scorched in your skull, 
up under that roof. 

$2.50 ! But — that's the dead-line — but if you make 
a blunder, you're fined. Two blunders, two fines. And 
sometimes when wages were counted the blunders were 
so big that the July sky was hid behind dimes forfeited 
and tears baptizing them for the boss's drawer. 

But I believe every dime that ever found way into 
the collection-plate up at St. Luke's, out of little child- 
girls' finings, made a mark for sin against the man that 
dared face God with it. Don't you.'^ 

Everybody knew Nelly Hallem. Down the alley. Bet- 
ter than the man she married did. He was decent, when 
he married her. But you never knew a child down that 
way to say it liked Dan Hallem. The devil's decent; 
awful decent — when he's out after something; and Dan 
HalTem set himself to get Nelly. But when your devil 
gets his game, he's got the rest of time to even up. Dan 
had hardly got Nelly out of the priest's portico before 
he began evening^up. 

Nelly'd worked on that top-floor since she was ten 
year old. Shoe-factories West give babies like that 
work that men and women get good wages for, down 
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East. Summer-times she'd got used to; and winter- 
times. But every summer it seemed as if there was a 
new baby at her mother's, and every winter a funeral. 
A baby come and a baby gone, so that there was always 
bigger need this time than last time, for her $2.50. 
Summer bleaches shoe-factory girls. Early rising is 
good — but if you sleep in a room size of a store-box 
up a tenement where there doesn't seem air enough out- 
doors to supply so many gaping windows straining all 
night long after it, your early rising just gets you the 
smokings and the wheezings from factories firing-up, 
and the swelters from housetops. And when you come 
down to sidewalk the cellars send out cold sweetish 
breath from the commission-places, molasses and 
sugar, and you're sick when you reach your tin-roof. 

So when Dan Hallem set eyes on Nelly she was 
eighteen, just. And slim. Climbing stairs isn't fatten- 
ing to growing girls. She was pretty. Eyes that were 
always asking just to look at happiness, so's she'd know 
it next time she saw it. A baby-like mouth that wanted 
so bad to do happy laughing, but curved like a young 
moon shedding rain. Meager young arms and shoulders 
and body. And sweet. Sweet as if she'd been grown 
in brown-stones instead of Angel Alley. Sweet as 
honeysuckle. And when Dan saw her, her white young 
sweetness took him like a fillip of holy water in the face. 
So he married her. 

That day month Nelly was back at her shoe-machine. 
With a bruise on her cheek. And looking like a white 
wilting morning-glory. Every pay-night Dan met her 
at foot of the stairs; and she had to count out her 
wages to him. And by Monday morning her money and 
his money was all gone ; whisky and gambling. Some- 
times she didn't have but a quarter to live on till next 
pay-day. Soon she looked as if a puff of wind would 
blow her off the earth. Soon, too, she bore the seal of 
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marriage on her; and everybody in the noisy room 
knew, when she was thinking nobody knew but her and 
God. But Dan didn't know. 

Some men, you don't know they're got souls till some- 
thing happens. The sewing-room boss never fined Ndly 
any more. He was always hunting out for mistakes. 
Always shoving off a pair of shoes, full wholesale value, 
on some poor fellow whoM made a slip in cutting uppers 
or some girl who'd slurred her stitching. Them that 
makes mistakes has to keep that pair of shoes, even if 
it's half-a-week's earnings. Then you sell chances, ten 
cents a chance and try to get rid of them. And maybe 
you can and maybe you can't. 

But when Nelly'd make mistakes, now, and watch 
for pay-night with a face white as a moon in May, he'd 
say, "Nelly, my child, your work's all right this week," 
and hand her out full wage. And then Nelly'd catch her 
breath hard and give him a smile so glad and so grate- 
ful it ought to have washed his soul of heaps of mean- 
nesses he'd done. 

But there was always Dan at foot of the stairs. 

Then the boss tried a dodge. He fined Nelly half 
that week's wages. She never said a word. Just 
stopped a minute with her hand to her head, dizzy-like, 
and went down-stairs to Dan. He saw it was the truth; 
cursed her like a kick from his brute foot and made for 
the saloon. 

Monday morning says the boss, dropping something 
on Nelly's machine soon's she sat down, says the boss, 
"It was a mistake I made Saturday night, Nelly girl; 
your shoes was all right. And here's the chink." 

Then Nelly broke down. 

"Mr. Sullivan, I ain't had no breakfast," said she. 

The boss's face was a puzzle to me as he patted 
Nelly's poor head and watched the tears splash on the 
machine. 
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"It's a . . . shame!" he gritted out; and that was 
all he said; but set so hot with swearing it sounded like 
a long speech. 

When Nelly finished that breakfast, the boss called 
her and me to his office. He made Nelly sit in his chair 
with the leather cushion. 

"Nelly/' says he, "Nelly'' — and then he got up ta 
shut the door tighter. 

"Nelly," says he, **does Dan know?** 

Nelly looked at him a minute; then she understood. 

"No," she whispered, "No." And her cheeks was 
flames though her eyes looked up at him brave. 

"Nelly," says the boss, "w%?" 

"He ain't never sober," said Nelly. And then she 
bursted out crying. "I'm — afraid — to tell him." 

"Is it so bad's that, Nelly?" said he. 

"And worse," sobbed poor Nelly. 

I had her in my arms then, loving her quiet as none 
knows how but a woman with another heartache. And 
she told us. And I knew by now that the boss had a 
soul — and 'twas the Company squeezed the hands so 
about fines. 

Saturday night to Monday morning Nelly was sober- 
in' Dan up so's he'd be fit for shop-time. Nights when 
she kneeled to say her prayers, he'd poke her in the ribs 
or give her a kick or push her over; hard. When full 
drunk he'd try to kill her; and she showed us her bony 
little hand all cut she got trying to get a knife from 
him last time. And the purple and green bruises on her 
face was Dan's fists. 

"Now hear what I'm got to say," the boss said. **I 
loved you, Nelly, since you was a kid," says he. **And 
you married Dan afore I thought you was old enough 
to be asked of a man in marryin'. Nelly," says he, "if 
you'll say so, it's my wife — and my child,** says he, 
"from this day on.' 
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Nelly looked like he'd hit her. 

"Dan is my husband." 

"I'll be a husband to you, NeUy." 

"Hush!" said Nelly; "Hush! it's blasphemin'," said 
poor Nelly. 

I spoke up then. "Mr. Sullivan," says I, "did you 
ast Nelly in here to insult her just?" 

He give me a queer, studyin' look. 

"Nelly is dear to me as the good name of the Blessed 
Virgin," says he. "I want to get her from that . . . 
Dan . . . afore he murders the two helpless ones of 
them," says he with a sob like. 

**Let me go back to my stitchin'," said Nelly. "And 
— and — let me keep at the work long's I can," says she, 
white and trembly. 

The boss covered his face. When he took his hands 
down they was shakin' and his two eyes was wet. "Let 
you," says he, ^^let you! It's on my knees I'd go and 
kiss your little feet fur tramplin' on me," says he. 

Nelly come to work day after day. 

And one day she didn't come. 

The boss sent me to see. 

Angel Alley was pretty wild, that morning. Dan 
Hallem had near killed his wife, said a boy I grabbed 
when I saw the crowd up-alley. Tried to kill his wife. 
And the "hurry-up" had took her away. And Dan? 
Dan'd skipped. 

The boss found her. But they wouldn't let him see 
her. At the hospital. Maybe she'd live; maybe she 
wouldn't. And they wouldn't let me, either. And Dan 
was drowned, too, when they found him. 

Then the boss come after me, one day. "The nurses 
says I may see Nelly," says he. I went along. I knew 
that was why he come. 

There lay Nelly's pretty white face, white as the pil- 
low under her cheek. And there lay a tiny bead in the 
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curve of the arm of her. 

The doctor stepped over from somewheres. Says he, 
"Unless you're relatives of this patient," says he, "you 
can't see her." 

The boss put him aside with one hand. 

"Dan's dead and buried," says he, solemn, like he was 
readin' his Bible. That was for Nelly. 

"I'm a relative," says the boss to the doctor. "I'm 
their husband," says he. 
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IT was a pitiful sort of life, every way — ^a mix of day 
and night. Not much difference, unless maybe th<s 
wakeful night-hours were more wearing than the day- 
hours. Always she counted fire-alarms, the pulsing 
thud of sound across the atmosphere like a heavy whip- 
lash, holding her heart-beats until the brazen slow 
booming trailed into silence and the noises of the city 
boiled anew. She had sunshine. Coal was twenty-five 
cents a bushel, when the river turned live and came 
up-hill, a yellow, shivering thing, coiling about tene- 
ments till they were afloat in it, doorless and with foun- 
dations laid on water. It was always in the winter, 
when bodies outweighed souls by half of Heaven be- 
cause of the hunger, and the fogs and cold and freez- 
ings got into eyes and froze down love, and curses were 
shrillest. She took a punily fierce delight in the floods. 
She liked to watch the drowning-out of the streets, the 
dominant bulk of the tenements outriding them; and 
the flickers fallen from lamps like red fingers sieving the 
waters. 

At night the noises still went through her brain like 
great, strong music. Even in the after-midnight the 
silence was big and sonorous with the dead day's voice. 
And the starlight came into her window in gold 
strands ; a beamy, soft looking-down into her wide eyes 
as if it were, indeed, the rush-lights of Heaven glint- 
ing in. 

Coal was high then. A queer sorting of conditions 
that always a flood must come in February or March 
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when it was hard enough at best ta keep the blood 
thawed in one's veins without that last jump in cdaL 
Put a continuous hunger in the stomach, a continuous 
shiver under last winter's old flannels, and there you 
are when coal goes up — ready for almost any crime that 
gets meat and bread and coals. 

Not that she considered herself as a part of God's 
foreknowledge. Rather, hers was a sort of getting into 
existence through a trap-door, by mistake. So she 
thought; not angrily, but with a still sweetness in her 
thoughts that were not bitter! scarce even bitter-sweet, 
but just sweet; an acceptation of herself and her de- 
cayed spine. 

Sometimes she could see her breath in the room ; thin 
curls of warmth that turned frosty against her fingers. 

Patience? women learn it. Hard or easy, it is a les- 
son ; this being women. If but a. heart broke under 
misery. But no ; come day and come night, it all goes 
on. 

Her door opened noiselessly, and out of the sound- 
less hall she heard a scamper of rats and the squeak of 
them, scared back to their holes. It was Nannie, from 
downstairs. Her face was white; the dead-white of a 
corpse come alive. Her eyes clung to Hagar's face 
with a stare that sent shivers over the poor body. 

*TLiOck it," said Hagar. 

The woman crossed the floor with swift steps, knelt 
down, and cowered in the other's arms. Her dress was 
in shreds about her shoulders, oozing red lines across 
her cheek. 

^^Crffy^ pleaded Hagar; "do cry." 

A dreary laugh, worse than tears, answered. The 
light from the street-comer broke in shining scales on 
the wall, crawling and shifting like glittering white 
snakes, and making distinct that red ooze. 

"I can't cry, Hagar. I wish I was dead and in my 
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grave ! I do — I'm that sick of bein' his football !" 

Even with the low passionate voice the tears rushed 
like a spring freshet. 

"I'm goin' away, Hagar; I can't stand it no longer. 
He struck me once too often." She gasped the words 
between sobs. Hagar's hand smoothed the bowed head. 

"That's what you said last time, you poor girl," 
said Hagar. 

"I know; but I couldn't. He said may God strike 
him dead if he ever hit me again — and he'd have killed 
me now, if I hadn't got out of the room. He come in 
drunk; I seen the whisky in his eyes when he shut the 
door and looked at me. Then he struck me and choked 
me and tried to get his knife out. And I was so des- 
perate I gave him a shove that threw him against the 
bed; and Hagar — Hagar, if he thinks I'm here he'll 
kill me!" 

Hagar hugged the bruised face in her bosom. 

"It's the drink, Nannie; but he's got no business to 
get drunk and then blame the whiskey. It don't walk 
down men's throats ; it takes a hand to get it down, 
and then men blames the drinkin'." 

The sobs ceased, the heavy head lifted. 

"I don't see how you stood it, Hagar, all these years ; 
I'd 'a' killed myself," whispered Nannie. 

"I didn't darst to, Nannie. I was afraid to. I 
thought what if God 'ud say: *Well, did I tell you I 
wanted you here ?' and not let me come in if I went with- 
out Him sendin' ; and I didn't darst to. I didn't like to 
intrude. Poor folks don't know when people wants 
them walkin' in," said Hagar, softly, 

"It's blows an' bleedin' for me; an' that dyin' back 
for you, Hagar. That's what whiskey done for us," 
sobbed Nannie. "I don't know where I'm goin' ; out of 
this house an' in the first door I find open," said the 
poor creature, steadying herself on her feet, and laugh- 
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ing recklessly as her fingers wiped the drops off her 
cheek, 

"Nannie, Nannie, don't ! Remember that dead baby 
of youm. You can't leave that forever for the Lord to 
carry 'round ; you've got to get into Heaven, you have, 
to ease Him of carryin' that little baby." 

The hard laugh broke into sobs. The woman dropped 
on her knees, hugging, in turn, Hagar's head to her 
bosom. 

"I will, Hagar darlin' — I will. I won't forget — ^I'll 
be good, even 'f I have to just lay down in the gutter 
'n' freeze. I didn't mean it!" 

**Yes, I know ; but don't forget, Nannie. It's differ- 
ent with you than me. Yov/re expected up there; I 
ain't." 

At the first streaks of dawn Nannie crept downstairs, 
faltered, with a shuddering sigh, at the sky flushing 
through the grey, then fled out into the fog, a wild, wan 
thing. It hung thick; a crawling, wet fog that slunk 
down throats like a thief, molding about tenements like 
a winding-sheet. Down the wharves, fires along bank 
threw long wavering flame-ribbons on the water, red 
gutters along the waves. Now and then voices floated 
in-shore; bodiless voices, filled with fog and rattle of 
oar-locks and that ceaseless swish and lap of waters. 

She crept down to the river-edge. A steamer plowed 
hoarsely up-stream, its red and green lanterns dully 
gleaming like tired eyes out of the fog. The waves 
lapped higher, louder, breaking against her feet. 

"It 'ud only be to wade out a bit deeper,^' she 
thought. 

Far off, faint and far off, she heard the church- 
chimes. Solemn and slow the bells played, angelically 
sweet, a wordless ecstasy. It fell about her like love's 
garmenting; from head to foot, against her lips and 
between her and the lapping river. With her face to- 
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ward the sound she turned and went up the bank, stood 
a second under the shadow of the Suspension Bridge, 
and a little later, running, walking, strangely thrilling 
to the thought leading her, rang the bell of a big brick 
house. 

The door opened; shut her in from the chill. "Pm 
homeless, 'n' friendless," she faltered to the asking eyes. 
"But I ain't bad, I'm married — there's my ring, ma'am ; 
it's gold ; but I rather be dead than beat any more.*' 

The swollen face told more of the story than the 
lips could tell. 

"I ain't bad," she repeated, as she leaned over the 
flames in the open grate, scooping in the warmth in 
handfuls and drinking it like crimson wine. "Hagar^U 
tell you I ain't bad." 

The woman was used to sad stories ; not even the life- 
tide was warm in the souls of half the lives about her 
till they met Christ and warmed in the look of his eyes. 
She just stirred the coals, following the swarm of sud- 
den stars fleeting up the chimney, and waited. 

"Hagar knows; she's a saint. Whiter'n snow 'n' 
lilies, inside — 'n' dyin'. It's whiskey; her father 
throwed her downstairs 'n' her spine-bone is rottin'. 
She'll tell you. I stood it till I darsen't stand it no 
longer. Beatin' 'n' kickin', kickin' 'n' beatin' ; 'n' mur- 
der, pretty near. I told Hagar I was goin' ; and I did, 
last night. I went to the river ; I ha' to go to the river 
to look at it. It sings so, 'n' beckons 'n' says : ^Come 
on! come on!' I almost wanted to. But maybe my 
baby 'ud be feared of a drownded woman; 'n' I prom- 
ised Hagar. 'N' I come here." 

"Yes," said the woman, softly ; "you came here." 

Nannie sighed — a sigh of rest. "I come here; I 
thought you'd be glad. I used to listen under the win- 
dows when you sung of nights; there was one about 
^You've carried your burden, Oh, bring it to Jesus,' 
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'n' I brung it." 

Softly the other took up the words, singing them un- 
der breath: 

You've carried your burden. 

You've carried it long; 
Oh, bring it to Jesus, 

He's mighty and strong. 
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^Yes, ma'am; that's it. You don't know how long; 
Hagar'll tell you. Then the baby come. It had sor- 
rowful eyes; and when it was nursin' them blue eyes 
fixed right on my eyes like it knew, 'n' it was always 
lyin' in my bosom, so sweet 'n' comfortin' 'n' precious. 
Then it died. Oh, I was glad it died, for the floods had 
come, 'n' I didn't have milk enough for it to live on, 'n' 
I felt sometimes like I must kill it to keep them blue 
eyes from the hungry look that got in them. They died 
lookin' at me so" 

The woman was softly sobbing, her warm, strong 
arms about Nannie; but as if she were at Heaven's 
confessional, the full heart poured itself out in swift, 
broken sentences, seeking easement in the telling. 

"He had beat me that night, 'n' when he come in by 
'n' by it was dead — ^just wore out. He swore so help 
him God he'd never hit me again. He tried to kill me 
last night." 

As the days went on, the river rose up to the second 
stories of the tenements, and drowned out business. 
The city, cautiously charitable, made tours of inquiry 
in boats, tapping at second-story windows and leaving 
food and unused halting phrases of sympathy. The 
relentless river washed in upon its charity. Not a 
grudged charity, yet not as giving to that brother 
whose keeper one is of old — tardy alms of a brother- 
hood so strained that the unsmiling faces looked sullen 
thanks over silent lips and alien eyes left echoes of 
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reproach the lips had not uttered. It was not like the 
fragments gathered from the loaves and fishes, basket- 
fuls of love's divineness, but the duty-tax on con- 
sciences. 

Hagar, from her bed at the window-ledge, watched 
the dark swollen waters, the boats pulling over them, 
listened, and sung, and wondered of Nannie. Nannie's 
husband had come to her the next morning after Nannie 
had run away. 

"Do you know where my girPs gone?" he asked her. 

The bleared eyes held a furtive shame. Hagar looked 
at him, then off to the daggers of sunshine piercing 
the room. The thin, reedy thread of song went on. 

"If I knowed," said she, finally, "I'd never tell." 

He scowled fiercely at her and, stepping closer, swore 
at her. 

"You pigmy.; if you's a man, I'd choke it out of ye !'' 

"If you was a marn^ you wouldn't threat a woman 
with a dead back!" she answered, her eyes imperious 
with a fine scorn. 

"A dead back, maybe, but a mighty live tongue," he 
muttered. "Honest to God, Hagar, if you tell me 
where she's went to, I won't hurt her." 

"I'd be afraid to call God's attention so much, if I 
was you. Ain't you feared he might strike you dead? 
and you ain't fit to die sudden," said Hagar. 

"Where's my wife, Hagar?" 

**Love, honor and cherish^** said Hagar, solemnly. 
"That's what a man promises a woman, to the preach- 
er's. 'N' when his babies comes and she's drug-out 
tendin' 'em and workin' and goin' half-fed, why then he 
beats her and tries to kill her." 

"Did I do that again, Hagar?" he faltered. 

"Last night," she answered. 

"Then she's run off from me, Hagar," said the man, 
hoarsely. "What shall I do?" 
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"Well, I'm just a woman," said Hagar; "and I don't 
know how it feels to lieat wimmen, them I'd kissed and 
told I loved and seen her babies die ; but if I was a man, 
sich a man as yow^ I'd get religion." 

He stared at her. 

"And then if I could find her, I'd coax her to come 
oncet more and try it," she continued. "But I don't 
know's I'd come, if I was Nannie. You ain',t to be 
trusted." 

"You're — you're awful hard on a fellow, Hagar." 

But she had turned away, the sweet, thin, thready 
song took up its strain as if there had been no break 
in it. Her face lay where the edge of sunshine crossing 
her hair framed it in pale nimbus. Then, tiptoe, he 
went out. 

There looked in a face, one day, over Hagar's win- 
dow-sill ; as Hagar's startled gaze met the smiling eyes, 
another face rose out of the flood, with familiar love in 
the eyes. 

"Why, Nannie!" she cried, holding out welcoming 
arms. 

"It's me, Hagar," cried Nannie, climbing in — "it's 
me. 'N' such things for you !" 

Sure enough, such things ! And such comfort in the 
voice and touch of the strange woman Nannie brought ! 

"But if he come in, I'd die of fear," said Nannie, 
when Hagar told her her husband had come direct to 
her that next day. "I'm all a-tremble ; but if I didn't 
come Miss Anna couldn't find you." 

"He never come but then ; and I said I'd not tell him 
if I knew where you was; and told him he better get 
religion and then start out to hunt you up." 

"Gret religion ! Oh, Hagar," sobbed Nannie. 

"If he does," said Hagar, "then maybe you could 
try him again ; like you was married over again." 
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The flood receded slowly; left disease and death in 
its wake. Hagar failed, as if the soul were drifting out 
with the falling waters. 

It had rained all day; wires overhead were strung 
with translucent drops that slipped along them like 
beads, falling and reforming in rhythmic regularity. 
Eaves ran full, spilled over their rims, gushed at tin 
spouts, and streets scudded with up-leaping whitecaps. 

When the first far-off blare of horns and tam- 
bourines came up from the rainy night, Hagar's rest- 
less hands grew still. Wind-blown and sweet, now loud, 
now faint, the song swelled. Closer, louder, it paused 
directly under Hagar's window. She pulled up to the 
sill, peering over. Wet umbrellas flapped and swayed 
as the circle closed in about the big drum. A strong 
voice lifted in prayer, a rapid plea to them to come to 
God and get the blessing of a clean heart. **0h, you 
poor fellow,'* said the brave young voice — "you poor 
fellow, just givin' in to the DevU, why don't you stop? 
Stop right this minute and let Jesus be your friend. 
Why, he loves you. He^U save you from drink and 
swearin' and beatin' your wife and lyin'. He'll carry 
your burden and make you so's you can do an honest 
day's work six days a week. Come and give Jesus a 
trial !" 

From the amens rose afresh that sweet, wild fervor 
of song: 

You've carried your burden^ 

You've carried it long; 
Oh^ bring it to Jesus^ 

He's mighty and strong. 

Out of the little crowd a man flung in and knelt by the 
drum. Instantly the song sobbed gladder, louder in 
the rain as a young fellow knelt beside the weeping man 
with swift prayer and promise and arm about the wet 
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shoulders. The circle sank to its knees. One clear 
woman-voice lifted petition, bearing the poor sinner up 
to the Throne, and leaving him there. When they 
stood, a silent, expectant circle, the man began to 
speak; the yellow gas-light flickered on his face. 
"Why," whispered Hagar to the rain, "it's Nannie's 
man !" 

Her head fell back on her pillow; she did not hear 
the low cry as a woman pushed her way to the man's* 
side, put two arms about his neck and clung to him, 
for the jubilant chorus swelled loud again and hid all 
other sound. 

But her door burst open. "He's got religion, Hagar 
— he^s got religionr* cried Nannie. 

But the great white gates had shut Hagar in. 



OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

DOWN by the river-front you find the beatifications 
of poverty. It was beauty, this poverty. Royal 
poverty, I call it. Eyes that see; ears that hear. Burn- 
ing bush in a maple's crown of crimson, angels' cause- 
way in the clouds that bridge the sky. Every glow in 
the sunset glows in the river ; deep-burned in the rimple 
of waters ; every spatter of fiame overhead a duplex of 
wet jewels below, a lapis lazuli lane out to the night. 

Winters, you've song frozen-in — ^in the frozen river. 
When the flashing waters seal in all they've carried 
summer-long of the mountains they flow down from, 
the dark-kept springs they hide in them. Winds in the 
pines and stars on the peaks — all frozen in and set 
a-loose when the floes break up, clinking singingly as 
they range to the sea. And beyond, like a horizon to 
all other sound in the nights, the lap-lapping and wash 
of the river against the bank, the shorelights shifting 
and running with it. Every lamp along shore winnows 
the waters with flame. Every passing steamer plows in 
field of fire; long translucent troughs and falling fur- 
rows of black. 

This you see ; and feed on. And smell frosts on roofs 
level to your window. Hear — sometimes — from some 
distant empyrean, a robin whistle. Hear the subtle 
meanings on brazen tongues when bells toll off the 
hours. Stars rise and cleave your nights, and set, and 
stars fall like dead angels out of the purple heights. 
Hear the silence — the very spirit of silence. And al- 
ways, always, the wash of the waters lap-lapping, lap- 
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lapping. 

But under the dark the hell and ribaldry of it all. 
That hell society accepts as an inevitable; but not to 
be talked of. Above all, keep speech respectable — and 
heaven. But — "me a sinner" — that last epitaph of 
every soul that ever went out of the still harbor of birth 
to go down to God's acre; Potter's Field — and the 
marble portals of Spring Grove! I? I have not 
enough of that hot and lovely fanaticism of religion to 
hang on the Tree — I'd want my spices and myrrh and 
resurrection; after awhile! And you? O yes, you, 
too; the same saintful sinner. You, too, would not 
want to lie down by them — ^'Hhe people" — and wait out 
the centuries. Yours, too, is of the delicatest "dust of 
the ground" — but it's all one flesh in the ground ! 

So, the self of creation loosed in her breast. Poor. 
Why, you who grow roses in your own green yard, 
have you conception vaguest of the look of that rose to 
eyes seeing it from the outside of the streets? A red 
rose — but it epitomizes everything. Every thirig! 
Sweet savor of life's flowerhood and gems and beauti- 
fulness. 

She? She thanks God with dumb reluctant prayer 
that a wedding-ring is coin current at the pawnshop. 
That, though on a devil-tempted night when the river 
calls her — though church doors are fast-locked against* 
the coming of a sacramental Sunday, the House of the 
Three Gilt Balls is open ! She? Who would glad kneel 
in a dim pew-corner not too far-off to meet His eye and 
thaw heart in its loving, to cry out against the Church 
sin of aisles too clean-kept, door too fast-latched? No. 
She knows your red rose has fragrance — a divine 
rosary to its beauty. She knows the juice of the grape 
tastes pure in the sacramental goblet — but the White 
Table is far off; the door she would beat-heart against 
is locked all day of every day. The church too good 
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for the surge of the baffled streets ; too good for every- 
day use, human-need use. Even the Lord going by could 
not get in — and she goes by to the House of the Three 
Gilt Balls. Her heart is sacrament wine-set when her 
finger is unwed of its ring, that wad of divine paper in 
its grip. 

Three dollars. That was all the ring symbolized 
now. Three dollars ! Kingly feast with the Nazarene, 
up in the house-tops ! She leaned out on that last nar- 
row landing. Over all town she could see ; and the very 
outpost of the S)iining City. The jacinth walls were 
low; the sapphire, the emerald, the amethyst wallr. A 
new moon drifted in the West, peak-deep in the gleam- 
ing surfs, and out of the East like a god in mail came 
the evening star. The cathedral cross caught the last 
rays, sparkled with divine effulgence over the city that 
roared below. Then the atmospheres dulled, the houses 
loomed taller. Slant over roofs, the night-flood poured 
its silver. Stealthy shadows crept out and out on the 
asphalt till they met and barred with dark the layered 
moonbeams. Chimney and housetops took on fine ob- 
scuration till the whole was a nocturnal splendor 
molded in a plastic sky. She heard the audible speech 
of leaf touching leaf as the wind swept them from the 
trees. Softlier, the sounds came up from below; the 
big blatant roar but a far-off purring that was music 
to the sweetness in her thoughts. Like a soul-garment, 
that sense of still sweetness within her. 

But O ! the pity of it. That three dollars could make 
gladness so big! 

He had come in. She had not heard the shambling 
step, listening the descending night. The song sobbed 
from her lips — she had forgotten. Somehow, with that 
naked left hand her soul, too, seemed unwed. Love? 
Folly of fools to strive to vivify a slain love! With 
the bared finger her bare soul beckoned — ^and a woman's 
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soul is imperious over-lord. 

"Take your eyes off me,*' he growled. A blow gave 
emphasis. "Witch-eyes, your eyes. I'll teach you t' 
look 't me.'* 

"Look at you?" she smiled. ^*Yowf I did not see 
you — I was looking at my little dead baby." 

With an oath he started from her. Peered over 
shoulder into the dusky comers. Sat down, weakly, 
like a man scared. 

"I won't have dead folks hangin' round," he mut- 
tered. Sat muttering and swearing and watching her 
as she wiped her cheek. Looked at the ooze that 
marked it in thin red lines ; furtively held up his hand 
and looked at that. 

"I— I didn't mean t'," he said, finally. '^L^' 's kiss 
'n' make up," leering sillily up at her. 

The great eyes shone through him. The white smile 
set like a dead woman's smile. 

"You are afraid of that little baby," she said. "That 
little, little baby. How dared you father a child — 
you! And I was proud — I think I was the proudest 
woman in the world; to mother a child — to yotiF* 

Hands on his knees, head huddled low, he peered up 
at her. The passion in her voice curiously stirred him 
under his sodden senses. She was a gentle one; always. 
Once before, he struck her. Not like this, though, with 
oozy lines streaked red down her cheek — and she cried. 
That's woman's business; cry. Wife's business; cry. 
And make up. Why didn't she cry? Dumbed, he 
watched to count the drops that should put out the 
dark shine of her eyes. She laid a loaf of bread on the 
table. A pinch of butter. And meat. And a tiny 
heap of money that clinked merrily as she piled it, coin 
by coin. 

"Have you sense enough to understand, I wonder?" 
turning that white face back to him. "I married you — 
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for love. This,** pointing to her cheek, ^unmarries me. 
I'd get into my grave and pull the dirt down on top of 
me before I'd live another day with you. I've gone 
down with you ; step by step. I thought it was duty — 
to follow you down. You have frozen me — and I loved 
you the more; for warmth. Starved me — and I kept 
saying, *for better, for worse.' Struck me — and I 
crept into your arms and kissed you and tried to forget 
it when you said you were sorry. There is your sup- 
per. And there the rest of the money my wedding-ring 
brought. Do you remember the night you tried it on 
my finger? That's the wedding-ring you vowed vows 
in ; on my finger. And I thought heaven's whole bound- 
ary was in that little ring. Women learn — ^and I'm 
a woman. It's in the pawnshop — and I shall never 
speak to you again on earth, and if by any God-forgot 
chance you stumble into heaven I shall loathe you there 
as I loathe you here — and I have borne a child to you P* 
The passionate low voice still seemed stinging his 
ears; the white face, with its sooty-ringed eyes still 
dominant in the room. But while he dazedly listened 
and waited, she was gone. An hour he sat. Tlie soclden 
brain repeating her words. Legs impotent to carry him 
after her ; but storm in his heart. The lamp sputtered 
and went out. The red coal of wick glowed a second, 
then the darkness closed about him like a shroud. He 
remembered ; the face of the girl with its exquisite blush 
the night he had tried on the wedding-ring; Christmas 
Eve, that was. And the brier-rose face was the face he 
had killed from the woman whose white smile made the 
dark luminous. After awhile he went to the table. He 
shivered as his groping fingers found the heap of coins. 
He raised the window and flung them, with fierce curse, 
into the street. Shivered as he heard them strike the 
pavement. Down on the floor he stretched himself. 
Arms out, like a Golgotha. 
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"May God crucify me,'* he sobbed, hoarsely, "if I 
ever drink another drop." 

All night the two faces looked on him out of the 
dark; the briei>rose face and the white face with its 
dead-woman smile and sooty-ribged eyes. 

Dawn found him prone on the floor. Sober, haggard, 
arms out, like a Golgotha. 

When she left him, she had gone to a room on the 
floor below. A voice crooned within. Softly she opened 
the door; To and fro a woman was rocking, nursing a 
baby to sleep. Roused by her entrance, it pulled loose 
from the breast, eyes wide-sprung. Its rosy tongue, 
shaped to the sweet violence of suckling, showed curve 
between its lips. A drop of milk trickled over its chin, 
lost in the dimples. It laughed and crowed and gur- 
gled. She reached to take it, but turned sudden-greedy, 
the nuzzling wet mouth clutched the breast, eyes sud- 
den sleep-clouded. 

She kissed the little foot. 

"We've had about all of life, haven't we?" she said. 

"What is it?" the woman asked, lifting startled gaze 
at the hoarse voice. 

**A woman that's carried a baby in her bosom is 
happy, isn't she? Happy; even if she's damned and 
starved and — and struck?" 

"Not you," said the woman. **0, you wouldn't let 
him hit you!" 

"If I've given my body to bear his child — can't I 
takp so small a hurt as a blow?" 

The woman laid lips to the cheek leaning over the 
sleeping baby. 

"Not this?" she said. 

"This !" 

Her face flamed. "I think — I'd kill — the man as 'd 
hit me !" she panted. 

They listened ; the baby sucking in its sleep. Sound 
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that pulls a woman's heart-strings. 

"O, my dear, my dear," the woman half-sobbeid, "I'm 
so sorry!" 

"Give me the baby a minute," she said. "A heart 
with a child's grave in it is heavy load ; but I'd rather 
that than never to have felt a baby's mouth." 

She walked up and down, crooning and croodling the 
child against her throat. It stirred; nuzzled her face 
a second, clipping her chin in its mouth. 

She laughed outright. "Did you see that?" she said; 
"the little piggy." 

Then, dropping a bit of paper in the woman's hand, 
"Give him that," she said. And before the other could 
put the child away and follow, she heard the stairs 
creaking under her footsteps. 

All the skies were blossomed. The narrow street ran 
lucent silver, the river 'a glancing glory. Close its 
brink a bonfire smoldered, the waters pied with shreds 
of flame. Through an open door back in the court 
came voice of quarreling, a woman's sobs. From the 
saloon at comer a violin was calling. Bugle notes; 
strange crashing chords and sorcery of sound that fell 
like a fetter against her feet as she waded the moon- 
light. AH the deviltry, the wild laughters, the sob- 
bings and heart-breaks in it, as it climbed the hill with 
her. Now the wind caught it and wrestled it and thrust 
it away ; then released, it leapt loud at her back, reeling 
and waltzing around and before her up-hill. Gas- 
lamps flared yellowly down below, but here the silver- 
run narrow street met the arc-light. Even in her daze 
of misery she was conscious of that keen thrill as she 
stood in the radiance. Shaft of dense black above its 
center, quivering circles on the asphalt set in circles 
of black. Off into the city's heart the great globefuls 
of white fire marked wide way. 

She felt as though she had climbed out through 
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years, climbing that hill-slope from the river. As if 
her soul were breathing sheerer atmosphere, grown 
God-ways from the pit. 

How long she wandered, she never knew. She sat in 
a park under a tree, watching the live translucencies of 
the leaves where the electric light touched them. Lis- 
tening, soul-suffused, when a cat-bird woke in the 
bushes and sung to the night. All over the city the 
church clocks struck. Crystal bell-tones, harsh tones. 
Far-off, near. From all sides they girt her about like a 
visible protection; tolling, chiming, friends' voices. She 
heard the policeman's billet on the curb; answer, and 
repetition. The tide of silence swing^in as the city 
slept. 

A hand on her arm scarce caught attention. **What 
you doin' here this time of night?" said a voice of rough 
authority. "Gret up and come along." 

She stood before him silent. The smile on her lips 
made him think of faces in the cathedral in purple and, 
crimson and rainbow panes ; virgins' and sweet saints'. 
He raised respectful touch to his helmet. 

"Beg pardon, m'm ; I wa'n't lookin' to see a lady." 

"I am very tired," she said, simply, like a tired child. 

"Too late f'r you to be out alone, m'm," said the big 
fellow. "I'll just step home with you." 

For a second she seemed bewildered. Then the blood 
scorched her very forehead in an agony of shame. 

"My — my husband — struck me — and I cannot — I 
cannot go back," she faltered. "I meant to go to 
friends — and I must have forgotten." 

"There, there, m'm," said the big fellow, soothingly ; 

"we'll just go find them friends now." Then, as if 

answering the billet signaling from somewhere, "I think 

I know a lady when I see her," said he. 

• . • • • • • • 

She had lain so long in that quiet hospital comer. 
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The dreary year past was a dream of dreams. She 
seemed drifting in a shoreless sea ; so glad to do nothing 
but drift. And wait for the harbor lights. The Lom- 
bards came close to the window, a tall, stately row. 
She had watched them week in, week out; listened the 
soughing wind in them through the sleepless nights. 
Listened their mystical voice by day. Watched the stir 
in the green leaves like a bright laugh. When the first 
bite of frost came she had found the one yellow leaf 
that went in and out the green like a flax-bird; and 
next day the whole branch was yellow, a long lovely 
pennon. 

In her illness, the face of her husband was with her, 
but always with the face of the lover. Week after week 
she lay, with wide eyes that seemed to have forgotten 
how to sleep. 

They told her she was getting well; but they knew 
she was slowly dying. She, too, knew it; and hour 
after hour she would lie silent, feeling for the ring on 
that bare left hand as if slipping it off and on. 

"She must be roused," said the doctor. 

"Yes ; but do you know of the magic that can do it ?" 
mocked the nurse, with wet eyelashes. "Shall I tell her 
so? But I think she knows she is dying — and is glad." 

"People have no business not to want to live," fussed 
the doctor. 

The nurse sighed. 

"She's a woman," she said. 

"Well?" 

"Well." 

But next day her face was radiant when she came 
back to the quiet comer. Laid a bunch of mignonette 
on the bed, and watched. 

"I do love mignonette," she said; "don't you. Dear?" 
Then gathered the sick woman to her bosom, fright- 
ened at the light that leapt into her face. 
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"She's roused," she told the doctor. 

Every day she laid a bunch of mignonette on the 
bed, watching the thin fingers loving it with still touch. 
Then one day she said the doctor bade them go a car- 
riage-ride. Just a little ride in the sunshine. Out in a 
world of gold, sky dripping musics as bells rang-in the 
Christmas-tide. Wonderful, wonderful; till all the sky 
was a golden censer, the lovely clangor its frankin- 
cense! When they stopped at a tiny house the nurse 
insisted she must rest. The driver carried her up the 
yard, set her down in a pretty room where a fire sung 
on the hearth. Somehow, it looked all new ; as if wait- 
ing for a bride. Mignonette on the table; a greaf 
crowded bowlful. 

But a man came through the door as nurse and 
driver went out; a man with the face of the lover she 
loved — face drowned in tears. 

When she came back out of that black oblivion, it 
was with kisses on her lips, her eyes and hair ; kisses on 
that bare left hand. She lay in his arms; she felt his 
heart beat against her, his tears on her cheek. "Dar- 
ling, Darling, take me back," he whispered. "I've never 
drank since — since " 

The passionate voice broke off; the arms clasped her 
closer ; so close it hurt her with delicious hurting. 

"My ring — my ring !" she panted. But it was on her 
finger — and her laugh rang out so sweet, so keen, the 
nurse heard it and laughed too. 

"Do you remember," she whispered against his lips, 
"it was Christmas Eve when you brought it out to me 
to try on? With a bunch of mignonette.?^ And you 
said — you said ^" 

"I said no girl in the world had eyes so sweet. And 
O, my wife! My beloved! It is Christmas Eve again 
— no girl in the world has eyes so sweet !" 



BOB 

IF you look for beauty, you're bound to find it. It's 
everywhere. It's blue and it's crimson and gold and 
green : sky and grass — green, green, live grass. 

If you look for beauty, it is just under eye-hold; so 
big, so rare, so spirit-filled and roseate and swelling 
with unsoundable meters, like a mass written in color — 
sky, and a sky-high of gold ; sky, and an ineffable black 
of night, spangled all glorious. 

And trees! Where is the mortal who could live 
without trees? When you know nobody, they are 
neighbors; and when you're heart-sore, they come 
close out of the stillness over housetops, anii sing 
and whisper and croodle and psalm all the night 
through — till the lamplighter goes round to put out 
the gas-lamps and the city begins its jargon to the 
dawn. But all day long their sweet assonances wander 
through your soul. So, out of your fourth-floor-back, 
you've the beginning and the end of creation — and the 
Creator comes by in the cool of the evening when your 
heart's garden-gate is ajar and the dew's on its pas- 
sion-flowers ! 

Just mid of the alley was a once-on-a-time mansion 
— a little house, all window, at apex of the roof; 
charred and burnt in some flame-gust; but signet of 
what had been when gentle-folk walked its balcony, and 
patch and queue were of fashion. But dear, dear! It 
was a tenement now — even the brick stable was a home, 
where marriage had been spoken and birth had come, 
and the great White Shadow had not passed it over in 
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its going to and fro. And away off, over-half the hill 
when the trees were giving back their leaves, the cars 
showed through in glimpsings out of the nights like 
glimpse of bright dreams set in dark boundary of 
sleep: sparkle, burr of the current, and pulsing silence 
till another came. 

But you'd all of the heaven. There were no higher 
roofs about than that roof with stretching battlement 
of chimneys and smoke-streamers. And you knew the 
giant that came so imperially out of the east, the night- 
sun that followed at his heels like a god in masque. The 
pattern of their garments, star-fringed and star- 
pinned, you knew. The culmination of winter nights — 
and prayer-sayers for you when too tired for prayer. 
The "unknown God" — nameless — ^but no woman down- 
stairs was friend so familiar. Smile to him for his 
lamps at your midnight window; thinking-up to him 
when the machine was hushed and your soul and you 
owned the meager hours between work. 

She leaned away out. The wind went by with a glad, 
great cry, and the little leaves leapt up to follow after. 
A great strong cry, like Pied Piper calling, and the 
little leaves made purring and sound of elfin heels tap- 
ping, running so glad with their over-lord. She lis- 
tened. Something within answered to that big, sweet 
clarioning of the wind — strong chord to strong chord. 
"I never heard it just like that before," she murmured;^ 
"the wind talks such a many ways." 

The shadows below were sharply clear. Black, 
against the wall, and carbony brown out in middle of 
the alley ; creeping out and retreating and blown big 
and then fallen shrunk, as the wind blew the gaslamp. 

Suddenly her gaze caught. "That ain't shadow," 
she whispered. "That's a child." 

The thing was dancing. On edge of a shadow, re- 
treating with it, darting out with it, shuffle and reel. 
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^^Bendin' like a black pansy," she tells herself, as she 
comes up the alley to it. 

"You're a flesh and blood, ain't you?" she says. 

"Call it bones," the thing retorts. 

"I thought maybe you was just wind and leaves 
mixed up. Looked like it, up there." 

The child measured the distance. 

"Live up theres?" 

"Yes." 

"Like it so high?" 

"Wouldn't you?" 

"Nope. Can't hear things like you hears clost 
down" — fling of arms earthward. 

"Why," she cried, in pleased surprise, "do you hear 
things, too?" 

"Yep. Hear crickets, and little screeches in the 
cracks of the grass that I never can't find; just see 
aunts and scrappy-lookin' bugs, when I hunt. 'N I 
never heard as they could sing. S'm'times I b'lieve it's 
just the dirt tellin' itself things." 

"What makes you call 'em *aunts?' " 

"That's their name — aunts." 

As if enough were said, the thing resumed its dance. 
She dived at it, clutched it as if afraid it would elude 
touch — a shadow made of shadow. 

"Stop that, and let's talk." 

"I'm tryin' to warm me — all over. Dancin' 's fine to 
warm y' up, 'f you don't mind tellin' 'em. S'm'times 
I sing — like this : *I want to be a 'nangel.' 

Creepy voice, thin and sweet. 

"Just like a black pansy 'd sing, 'f it could sing, 
thought the woman. Just that one line, over and over. 

"But you don't need to b'lieve that," it said, sud- 
denly pausing, "fer I don't." 

"Why?" 

"They wears feathers. I'd rather wear shoes. A 
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peUr of shoes; them am't a pair — one's a nigger an' 
one's a white. 'N I s'pose my feathers 'd be like that," 
— contemptuously — ^^ 'n I ain't goin' to take to feath- 
erin', 'nless they can be mates. See?" 

For answer the woman caught him in her arms, 
hugged him close. " 'F we stand here much longer, 
you'll take to featherin' anyhow," said she. 

The child resisted a second, then cuddled close. 
"Are you cryin'?" said he. "I'd cry, 'f I wasn't a man ; 
men don't cry." But as he spoke the brave, blithe 
voice choked in sobs. "That's a-nother," said he; **I 
ain't a man, sure enough; I ain't nothin' but a little 
boy, 'n' I'm hungry." 

She shook him and hugged him tight. "Hush right 
up. Don't you s'pose I knew you ain't nothin' but a 
little boy? But you're my little boy." 

The tiny hands against her bosom pushed with all 
their puny force. He flung back his head; the great 
eyes greedily searched her face. 

"Honest?" he said. 

"Honest," she laughed down at him. 

"Fer keeps?" he cried, eager and shrill. 

"For keeps an' keeps an' keeps," she answered. "Me 
'n' you an' you 'n' me — every bite I eat." 

The little mouth clung to hers. "O, let's hurry," he 
said, "let's hurry ; I'm so hungry !" 

She sped to the door. The wind swooped around the 
corner, blew his hair in her eyes. The leaves leapt and 
ran after. "Hear them leaves laughin'," said she, *Tike 
they know. I had a baby — once — an' I know how to 
carry a little boy up — up — up, and set him at table — 
just big enough for two — and butter his bread." 

The little hand patted her cheek. The little lips 
pressed kisses against her bosom. The dark stair and 
bleak halls seemed shining the eyes that she knew were 
fixed on her face. 
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"Bread 'n' butter's so comfor'ble," said the child, 
later. "So's towels. But you're the comfor'blest'' — 
passionate fervor in the clasping arms. 

"But you ain't told me your name," said the woman. 

"Bob." 

"Bob what?" 

"Ain't Bob enough? What's your other name be- 
sides the front part?" 

"Nickells." 

He laughed. "So's mine— Bob Nickells. That's a 
nice name," said the child, with the tone of holding it 
off and surveying it. 

She kissed the happy lips. 

"I like kisses," the drowsy voice murmured, as she 
laid him in bed. "Kisses — is — so — comfor'ble." 

Then she cried her cry over the sleeping face. 

"S'pose it'd been my baby that's safe an' dead. 
S'pose it was my little boy dancin' down there," she 
sobbed to the scanty rags that still Jield print of the 
tiny form. "Starvin' an' freezin', an' this big town 
sleepin' like it 'd said its prayers an' thought God 
wasn't watchin' to see if it did 'em." She raised solemn 
face to the splendid sky. The giant was passing over- 
head; the great, white Dog Star glowed through the 
tree-tops, celestial censer of night's incense. " Twas 
God went past when the wind made that strange cry 
an' pulled me to look out an' listen — God." 

Wind never blew mite into happier love than that up 
in the roofs. The little tongue was busy all day long 
with song and quaint speech. Again and again he 
would come to her to lay his head in her bosom, and 
read her face with wide, sweet-eyed look. 'TTou're my 
mother," he'd say. "Ain't you my mother?" Or off 
at play she'd hear the word, "Mother, mother, mother" 
— over and over in tones and changes and sweetness 
that made her marvel that she never before had known 
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the measureless loveliness of the name. 

But the little body did not fatten. The little, 
pinched, brave face took on a radiance in that month 
that brightened the gloomy November days. A trans- 
parence and white radiance that still shone before her 
when, in the still night hours, she kneeled at the win- 
dow and prayed mute prayer at the stars' altar-stairs. 

"Hardly last over Christmas," said the district doc- 
tor; and feverishly she planned for that Christmas. 

" 'N' a tree, mother?" chirped the thin voice. "A 
Chris'mus-tree ?" 

"Sure-Zy/* she said, gayly. "This is goin' to be — 
O," with a sob she forced to laughter, **such a beautiful 
Christmas for my Bobby-boy! See this gold ring on 
mother^s finger? Well, sir, that's a fairy-ring — an' it's 
goin' to change into such a tree. Such a tbee !" 

But soon he was content to lie in her lap, the tree 
forgotten. And there came a morning when she 
thought him sleeping; the great eyes suddenly shone 
full on her; the little hand crept up, reached her wet 
cheek, clung there. 

"Don't cry," he whispered, as the blithe heart 
lagged slow, " 'f my — feathers — ain't — mates — I'll — 
come — back." 



IN THE SALVATIONISTS' TENT 

IT'S diflTerent down-town. Heartache or no, it's big 
and brightsome. Nearly always there's a street torn 
up, somewheres ; and rows of red lanterns set them off 
like fervid poppies low in the black. On rainy nights, 
it's beautiful. All the sordidness turns into a big 
splendor. The wet asphalt shines, the atmospheres 
above housetops are thick and a-yellow with prisoned 
lights struggling skyward, and the red lanterns off in 
the rain leave film of red shadow. 

Right here in the park the winds mumble and squeak 
and go round and round. Blow in the cannon under the 
Frenchman and mow and mummer like dead masquers 
and leap the street to the White House and go in and 
out the portico. Up and down, east and west, and west 
to east, stepping dainty like silken ladies at the door, 
and whooping off the other side like a gamin from the 
wharves! The White House sits there, glimmering, 
beautiful. Away back yon, a great, still, dusk-looming 
shadow, the Monument goes straight into the sky. 

She sat there sometimes on a bench, and pretended — 
clean to upstairs in the White House. Play I'm beau- 
tiful — a woman has right to be the beautifullest thing 
creation can design. Play I'm beautiful! And I've a 
lover. But I'm to love my lover. It's a laugh-lipped 
woman — the one she pretends. The hair of her head 
has brightness that would turn dusk to glory — it's so 
sweet to be a woman and love ! 

But you can't pretend when want hounds you, can 
you? 
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Uphill it's different, too, up the slant from the B. & 
d. tracks. Here in the Capitol grounds, the trees are 
live presences, all shuddering at you and talking at 
you and your thoughts are live and run and run till 
your heart swells past carrying; up here with those 
talking trees gripping you in their witch-arms. Up- 
hill, and out to the fringe of slummery that straggles 
at the city limits. 

She was afraid. There were two of her to-night. 
Something eerie in the atmosphere. The sky was 
in toil and the clouds twisted like a clown's grimaces. 
And that other woman of her seemed but a prowling 
illusion of the night. Out here where gas-lamps are 
few and the spaces big and blear between. 

She wandered back where the tent set punily bright on 
the edge of the endless dark. Into the park. Back 
and forth, loath to leave the companionship of soli- 
tude, yet heart beating hot protest against the 
singing that invaded it. Couldn't it leave her alone? 
The stretch of commons seemed all but endless under 
the black night. At its edge, nearest the park, the 
tent showed brightest. She watched the open flames 
flare and fade and brighten yellowly with spumy 
smokes; the upturned faces. But it hurt; that 
black blot beyond. Under her covert of white 
light and lippering trees she seemed swaddled in a 
sudden sense of luxurious bright life, facing the mys- 
terious mute commons with the great stars pinning 
back the black. The wind veered; the song that had 
been with her, faint, like a shadow of song, blew across 
to her in lusty waves till she sat in the very flood of it. 

Dear Jesus is the one I love, 

O praise his name, he died for me; 

His blood now cleanses from all sin. 
Dear Jesus^ now he sets me free. 
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But she was so — so hungry. She looked up into the 
man Lincohi's face ; the dumb, inscrutable eyes held her 
own. "I know," they seemed telling her. "I know — 
it's hiwnger** 

"Yes," she nodded back. "Yes, Mister Lincoln, it's 
hunger : big as hell." She whispered the words. Some- 
how, with the drift of the song-flood, so soft and wind- 
blown covering up her thoughts, it mi^t have been 
"Heaven," only for the bruised heart it came from* 

Come to Jesus^ come to Jesns^ 
Come to Jesus just now. 

The big horn was silent. A tinkle of tambourines, 
irrelevant and formless and sweet, wandered along the 
singing. 

Come to Jesus^ come to Jesus^ 
Come to Jesus just now. 

The moon was up — a long-peaked, young thing; horn 
down, spilling silver. The commons no longer stretched 
vast and menacing; just a white, moony pave to the 
far-ofF street, now. 

But the music kept calling, calling. She rose and 
stumbled forward. "Well," she whispered to it, "ain't 
I comin'?" An electric car swung round the comer — 
heavy, cumbrous, headlight thrusting long bright spade 
ahead. Mechanically she halted at the curb, half turned 
from her intent by the sonorous rhythm of the current. 
"Everything's singin' to-night," she thought. 

The subsidence into seats left her standing in the 
aisle. Fingers still touched lovingly the tambourines 
and a fragment of the chorus floated under the little 
tent. And friendly eyes met her like a kiss. She 
warmed to them, sank into a chair. The grass under 
her feet was so soft ; the little, flaunting, yellow lights 
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were hearthsides to her; and the friendly eyes, O the 
friendly eyes! 

There was but a handful of people. But to her it 
was like a church full of Christs. "Come, come, come,*' 
said the drum. "Come, come, come,*' said the big horn. 
And the fitfully-fingered taubourines seemed to under- 
stand — she was come! 

Every man and woman had an experience. Mostly, 
it was drink the men had come from; poverty, all 
of them. But the heartsease of Gethsemane was in 
their eyes. 

Her heart had kept it shut up so long. She felt she 
must tell them : "When I come to Washington it was 
rainin'; just a soft rain like a baby cry in*. It wasn't 
hardly daylight and the sky over that way was just 
breakin' rosy. I thought I c'd get work. Why, they 
was a girl from our place come to Washington, and 
when she come home on a visit she had nice clothes and 
everything that way. I went to see a senator. I sh'd 
think I'd been afraid, it was all so grand at his house. 
They set me in a big hall with windows all shinin' red 
and yellow and blue and green, like a breastpin. Some 
ladies come down the stairs and I thought they looked 
like queens and it wasn't more'n breakfast-time, either. 
The senator come to me, for I said to the man that 
come and asked me for a card, ^I'm from the senator's 
town and what I want I'll say to him.' Then the sena- 
tor come. 

"He said, *What makes you women come to Wash- 
ington?' 

"I said, ^ork.' 

^He said, *Can't you get no work at home?' 

'I said, ^Senator,' I said, ^Senator, you don't under- 
stand. There ain't enough work to go round, they's so 
many women and children in that town ; and I got des- 
perate. Bread's awful to get when there's no work. 
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I had to come.' I said, *Senator,was you ever hungry?' 

" *Yes,' he said. And he give me a queer look. 

** *But the cupboard was there?' I asked him. 

" *Yes, the cupboard was there,' " he said, and 
smiled. 

" *You was experimentin',' I said. *But hungrif — 
so hungry you can't pray ; and no work ; and no money. 
Did you ever do that?' I said. 

" *No,' he said, he didn't never do that. He shook 
hands and said, ^I'U see what I can do.' 

"When I got outside I just fell right down on my 
knees. It seemed to me I'd been to see the dear Lord, 
and I kneeled there and sobbed and sobbed till the choke 
was out of my throat. But I couldn't say anything 
but *God, God^ God*; right there to the bare stones, for 
prayin'. 

"And I waited a week. And went to the senator. 
And that man come to me in that big hall, rubbin' his 
hands and smilin' that same slickery smile. *The sena- 
tor says he can't do nothin' for you,' says he, and opens 
the door and bows me out. All day I set in my room. 
*The senator says he can't do nothin' for you,' sayin' 
to myself over and over, and seein' that man layin' his 
two hands together and smilin' me out the door. And 
I'd kneeled on them cold stones at that door inside that 
driveway and prayed — ^just seven days before. That's 
a month; and I was goin' down to the river to-night 
and I was goin' to wade out like they baptize in the 
crick at home, and say, *In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost' and lay down on 
the water — and — lay — down — ^" 

"God A'mighty," said a voice, and arms clasped her 
about and pulled her to her knees, and her face was 
leaned hard on a woman's cheek. "God A'mighty, thou 
knowest; for thou wast poor, and thou wast hungry, 
and thou wast homeless. Help this poor woman. Help 
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her to know thou knowest. Help her to put her hand 
in them dear hands that was nailed on the cross, and 
let thee lead her. And love her, Lord, love her — love 
her till her poor frozen heart melts. And help us to 
take care of her. For thy promise's sake. Amen." 

Do you know how sweet the hearth-fires in His peo- 
ple's hearts.'* Do you know how sweet a crust tastes, 
when broken with Christ? It seemed a church full of 
Christs to her, that tent with the drum and horn and 
the friendly eyes. 

The long, young moon had slipped back again into 
the vacuous west. The commons again stretched vast 
arid abysmal and mysterious. The stars pinned back 
the black with specks of splendor. 

She smiled up at them like the great Face was 
there. Smiled up at Him. "I thought You'd forgot," 
she was telling the Face; "I thought You'd fqrgot." 

The car came swiftly down the stretch of road. A 
spatter of fires leapt under the wheels. She watched 
its coming with happy eyes. "But You didn't," her 
heart was saying; *'You didn't forget, did You?" She 
leaned forward to catch the rhythm of the current. 
"It sings so," she said to the woman whose hand clasped 
her own, "like you was hummin' a baby to sleep." Then 
— ^they never knew how — ^but as the car swung the circle 
the lights went out. They saw a child on the track just 
ahead in the vanishing flash; saw it, white, against the 
pall of black that dropped over — and then she had 
sprung forward. Only a second; and the headlight 
flashed out again, the car stood bright against the 
black; but a still face lay upturned at curb, and a 
little child sat just outside the swathe of light, unhurt. 

She opened her eyes, smiled, "Singin', singin'." 
Smiled again as a woman's cheek touched hers and the 
tambourine made a sweet jangle ag it fell, "Singin' — 
fiingin' — ^" 
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THE thorou^fare ended in a long, one-story frame, 
seven windows in a row, and two doors. A 
blinking frontal to its squalid breasting of commercial 
poverty. A string of signs, cigar and coal and kind- 
ling, from roof-edge to level of pedestrians' heads, 
creaked dolor to every breeze. Over the tin gutter, a 
predatory rust-riddled thing, drooped three sexless 
flags from a lap of broken bricks. The stock of paper- 
backs in the window-shelf was hoary from disuse; the 
neighborhood knew them by heart, the children fash- 
ioned play from their cover, they were alpha and omega 
of literature — through the window-glass. And the 
calico cat grew faded and wan on her seat of tin tags, 
the dear of every baby face adoring through the panes. 

Above the inner rear-end where a patch of new shing- 
ling showed like a conscious pock-mark, an elbow of 
roof crooked; a sort of posthumous postscript roofed- 
over and left half-begun and at the angle a chimney 
gaped like an accordion out of the flatness. 

Every bill-poster in peripatetic round clapped on 
advertisements till the dingy slab-side looked like a 
profane scrap-book. 

Everybody took to doorstep, summer evenings. 
King WiUiam Was King James*s Son^ six nights a 
week. The seventh, the children promenaded; up and 
down and cross-over and down and up again, gayly 
garrulous. A meat-shop, a second-hand shop, a shop 
where lean trousers dangled over the sidewalk, and a 
Deutsche Apoteke, and you have the business iow^ en- 
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seinble. 

And there was the organ-grinder; gayly aberrant, 
with sudden ellipses in sound like teeth out. And co<d — 
coal — coal! winter mornings almost before the moon 
went down. All day long, in stertorous staccato, sev- 
enty-two pounds to the bushel for fifteen cents. And 
coal — coalr^coal! wearily sing-song on the last reluct- 
ant ebb of day long after the scissors-grinder had 
tinkled into his cellar and the rag-man smoked on his 
doorstep. 

But at night the great arc-globes were bursting with 
fire; a glory of softness vanishing in distance like a 
very lane into the Shining City. Comer to comer 
quivered that soundless sea and parallels of darker 
dusk made oblique bars in the whiteness. When snows 
fell, the flakes made stillest music against the globes, a 
wonderful flurry of cold wings. Then the thorough- 
fare turned beatific; with white velvet eaves and win- 
dows of filigree and thresholds soimdless and deep as 
the sky. And in the great, brooding dark, after every 
last wheel and last hoof was hushed and almost you 
heard the soughing of a meteor as it fell, down the 
street a sound flowed; a cadencing and pulse of the 
underground cable running like a river of hidden 
rhythms. And what with the shadows blown by on 
bare walls on a moony night and the faint shaking 
of the wind at window and creep on the roof, there 
you have the musics Babe loved. 

Where three streets met and ran awry, a stonecut- 
ter's yard filled an old angle. It gave Babe a catch in 
the breath to look over there, of nights. The shadows 
went round and round and round the blocks of marble ; 
round and round, like trooping ghosts. An eerie cotil- 
lion as lights sputtered and flickered and leapt into 
sudden brilliancies and sputtered low again. And the 
sycamore at the curb shook its balls overhead the reel 
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and dance and lonesomeness, like dead bells; shaking 
and ringing and ringing and making no sound. 

That was the comer as Babe knew it. In every page 
of every season's chapter, all her life. First, a baby 
that belonged to nobody. Sunning on every doorstep, 
chirping with the sparrows, belonging to all and owned 
of none. Then selling papers ; then the cigar-factory. 
You can't stand that, though, for the tobacco-smell is 
poison to some. And then the Two Dollars a week 
is gone and its hungry and siclc at once and no- 
where to put head down. You taste it, that smell. 
Smell it in dreams, after you've eaten its bread, till 
it gets into your blood. If you can't work and you 
must eat even if ever so little, what then? Why, beg! 
At comers and by theater-door of midnight, and music- 
hall. For it's many a dime the Devil throws to Want 
that people going home from Church look too high to 
see! 

Still Babe stayed ; when her fingers were yellowed and 
her breath tasted of tobacco. Ate her noon share 
of five-cent pie and beer and laughed with the girls 
dancing inside the street hallway. Day after day, until 
her sick fingers refused to work. And another girl 
had her seat, when she came one morning. Then down 
the stairs from that fifth floor, out into the streets ; a 
beggar. 

She did try to get into one of those Homes; with 
an instinctive divineness of chastity unconscious of its 
divinity. A beggar; but under street-husking and 
hardness her soul would have shone could it have bor- 
rowed angel's samite to gown in. 

Th^y did not admit her; at the Home. Parleyed 
with her at a door set decorously ajar. Asked if she 
were "bad;" seemed honestly to regret the "No" that 
flamed in her cheeks — and shut the door. 

That was lesson. She pondered it, on a park benchi 
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all that night. Virtue gave premium to Vice by hous- 
ing and homing it; clean white bed and hearth-fire. 
But a homeless, decent girl — ^they did not take decent 
girls! 

" 'F I was bad, them women'd cuddle an' poor me," 
was her thought. Not spiteful, but amazedly. Then 
a week later she pulled the bell again. 

"I told you this is a Home for fallen girls only," said 
the matron at the decorous door. 

"I'm them," was the curt response as Babe pushed 
by into the warm hall. The door shut. But she was 
on the inside, thawing body and soul at a hearth that 
was for the "lost" only — under wings of a lie! 

God knew. How white a lie to cover need so big 
on a homeless night. And she knew. 

But for the rest? She knelt when they told her to 
kneel ; submitted to the recurrent prayer over the sins 
she had not sinned. Submitted to the matron's tearful 
talks to bring her to repentance over the errors of 
ways she had not gone. Then one morning they found 
a scrap of brown paper on her pillow : 

"i sed i was them i aint an' yuse cant preche to me 
wen you turn a girl away for not bein bad." 

Some day, when the fringes lift, you whose heart- 
aches are under soft raiment, you whom Poverty has 
never bit and bruised — even you will be glad to remem- 
ber that other day a thousand years ago — or yester- 
day — ^when you went down by the furnace and over the 
Hill of the Skull. Love! Love! Till your thought 
makes pavement for God to walk on, and you learn by 
love that you and the beggar and kings are kin. The 
Gate Beautiful is still Christ's entry and the beggar 
looked into the eyes divine! 

And at the Gate Beautiful Babe met Him. 

She went into a Mission, that night she ran away 
from the Home. The music tolled her in. A sweet 
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blare of it blown out to her through a closing door and 
pringles of it in her senses that dananded more. 

A lamp burned yellowly in front of a tarnished re- 
flector. A freight-train rumbled by, its headlight 
winking in. A row of bare-legged boys filled one win- 
dow-sill, intent faces peering in from without the other. 
Beyond the door that continually opened and shut, 
flowed the sluggish river with its drift of bridge-lights. 
Now and then, a scuffling shoe on the bare wood 
floor. Through the lowered window the city's noises 
roared softly; a strip of sky lay beyond, starred 
and radiant. About a low platform people were kneel- 
ing, the singing band closed-in about them ; the singing 
that coaxed Babe in. 

Friendship with Jesus^ 

Fellowship divine; 
O^ what happy blest communion, 

Jesus is a friend of mine. 

Over and over, tenderer, softer, some voice clung to 
the refrain and started it anew each time it fell low 
and the dusky comers caught it up and again and 
again it swept the room in rapt repetitions : 

O, what happy blest communion, 
Jesus is a friend of mine. 

Softer, softer, as if the song were sacrifice and the 
kneeling people were hearing Christ's step come over 
the floor. Till out of the echoings and sighings 
of song, one high sweet swift voice leapt toward 
Him in prayer and the chorus sighed across it into 
the fullness of silence. 

"O Father! Father of me and that tired girl out 
there that's been fightin' the Tempter all day and 
Father of that poor boy out there that's been drinkin' 
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all day — Fattier — give us to know Thou do»t save, jonr, 
SAVE to the uttermost! Give us to know Thy love! 
Give us a clean heart, Lord ; O, the blessing of a heart 
clean before Thee!" 

Like a thing of wings, the gush of song beat above 
the amens. Up to the ceiling, wave on wave, till the 
dingy room was jSood-full of repetitions that passed 
each other by and lifted and flowed on in a jangle of 
glad harmony, and the Name sighed or sung or sobbed 
over tired lips left healing on tired hearts. 

Babe had slipped into a chair close to the door. She 
meant to tarry just a moment — and out again in the 
aimless streets. But the music pulled her — she saw 
some bareheaded girls next the front row of chairs, 
and she rose in a breathless haste lest somebody get 
the empty chair first. She wondered how the woman 
in the poke IxHinet saw her slip in and wondered how 
she dared go right up to God that way and tell Hnc 
she had come ! That was what she said : **tliat Hred ^rl 
out there'* the woman in the poke bonnet told Hue. 
She was tired; so tired. And presently Babels voice 
had got into the song, stumbling, running ahead, but 
with a thrill in it that made the bare-headed girls next 
her look curiously at her. 

A strange story, thought Babe, these men and women 
were telling. Sometimes two would begin talking at the 
same time, so glad they seemed hurrying to tell it 
King Jesus. ^ All about King Jesus. Factory-work, 
and King Jesus. Umbrella-mending on the streets 
and King Jesus. ^Why,'' said an eager-tongued young 
fellow on the platform, tugging at his^red vest in 
happy embarrassment, '^I ain't drinked a drop nor 
swore a cuss since I come to Jesus. An' before that 
many's the night I slep' in a hogshead down on the 
wharf. Yes, an' glad to get it. An' now I've got just 
a good little trade — ^looks like umberels gets broke «- 
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purpose — ^An IVe got a good little home an* the pret- 
tiest little woman in the world. An' what Jesus done 
for me He'll do the same for you boys if youll quit 
your cheap whisky an' let Him !" 

The laugh rippled into another song: 

He's just the same to-day^ 
He's just the same to-day^ 
The Lord that lived in Moses' time^ 
He's just the same to-day. 

Somehow — ^Babe never knew how — ^but the sob of the 
bareheaded girl next her, the song that tripped all over 
itself in glad fervor, caught her and lifted her to her 
feet. She heard her own voice as if it were the voice 
of a stranger. 

"You see," said she, luminous eyes on the leader's 
face, "they ain't nobody belongs to me. They ain't 
nobody but me cares if I'm good or anything. I got 
sick; makin' cigars is awful sickinin'. An' I didn't 
have no money an' I went to the Home. It's a big brick 
house and it's soft an' sort of bright an' dark both 
together, inside. 'F you're bad they takes you ; 'f you 
ain't bad, they ain't no room. Wen they said I couldn't 
come in I went back an' said I was. An' I stayed a 
week. An' I wrote a letter an' said I wasn't. An' 
skipped. I'm goin' back to th' f actry to-morrow. An' 
I'd be pleased for God to come along 'f 't ain't a trou- 
ble." 

She sat down abruptly. Something glistened on her 
cheeks, like something that glistened in the leader's 
eyes. Somehow, all the eyes looking at her seemed 
eyes she'd been hungered for all her life. They were 
so friendly; and the faces, out of that confusion of 
amens and little prayer-snatches and song-bursts and 
big feel of kinship and fellowing — the faces were 
friends' faces, every one. The bareheaded girl next her 
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gripped her with tight arm around her as she sat down: 
"You dear thing," she breathed into her ear, and Babe's 
heart leaped a little. It was very strange; they never 
saw her before — and it was very precious. And Babe, 
sitting with happy smile and folded hands seemed 
through the yellow lamp-shine to have anchored in the 
streets of gold. Come for keeps. 

She forgot to follow out with the people. Smiling, 
sat and watched. The young man who led the 
meeting had nodded to her, over the last song, and 
Babe knew he meant "wait." 

He came to her. "My child, have you a home now?*' 

"Not a home, jist," said Babe, leaning close to the 
woman in the poke bonnet and slipping hand into her 
hand. "I guess He ain't never bin down there; it's 
awful tough, down there. But I kin stay till I get a 
week's wage to pay 'em — ^but — but," eyes lingering 
about the clean walls, "you wouldn't think how I hate 
to go ; after this." 

"I guess He was down there," said Staff-Captain — 
Babe heard them call him Staff-Captain — ^'^and brought 
you back with Him. She'll take care of you," nodding 
at the poke bonnet; "she's never happy without a girl 
wantin' mothering. And I guess the Lord'U find you 
something to do to-morrow better than cigars!" 

Not a lost human wisp, any longer, but God's girl. 
Not starved ; not even a beggar in the seething midnight 
current of the brilliant streets. For some months. 
Then one day Babe sat down in the park to rest. The 
park where she sat all night, that night. The grass 
was so green. The locust-trees dipped feathery wings 
at her, to and fro and back and forth and the sky was 
just loose bits of blue closer and closer in the green 
and the thorns shone like black silver. Babe tried to 
count them. Three green tremulous feathers growing 
on the trunk and a ring of thorns just below where it 
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fori^ed into two and branched broad. Then she lost 
count; there were so many. And under the ring of 
thorns she saw a face. ^^Why, it^s Him,'' murmured 
Babe. And then she slept. 

... It was a long room, full of white silence. The 
morning sunshine crossed the wall in slant of gold. She 
lay quite still, her gaze held by that shining cm the 
walL It covered the jSoor like golden waters, her little 
white bed adrift in them. The dawn loitered in the 
trees in the park across the street. The clapping in 
their tops came softly in over the lowered windows as 
the winds swept them into green breakers. No 
other sound save a cat-bird's cry from ambush. Babe 
had mimicked that cry too often not to respond to it 
across her drowsing. ** 'T ain't a cat," she whispered 
to the nurse. 

**No," said the nurse, with touch of lips to the face 
that looked so youngly innocent. 

'^Jist a bird foolin'," sighed Babe out of the golden 
waters. 

She dozed a little; smiled, out of the drifting. The 
doctor came in, bent over her. "Jist — a — ^bird," she 
smiled through closed lids. 

As they waited the cat-bird's cry burst into silver 
ripples, a brief gush of sweetness. The green breakers 
murmured into shoals. 

The watchers lifted eyes — each face told it. They 
drew the screen about the white bed and stole away, 
leaving Babe with her mystical smile under silence 
chilling fast into marble. 
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